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SPARKLING, delightful collection of the wit of Negro America 

has just been compiled and published by the editors of NEGRo 

Dicest. The Best Of Negro Humor, a pocket-size, slick-covered 
106-page book, represents the first collection of Negro jokes, anecdotes, 
cartoons and other wit placed between the covers of a book. There is a 
sprightly introduction by Langston Hughes and several of his best stories 
on his famous character Simple. There are also jolly pieces by PM’s Wil- 
liam Jennings O'Brian and Arthur P. Davis. It is 106 pages of laughs that 
you will not want to miss. 

This new book, priced at 50 cents, is being made available to our 
readers before the supply, limited by the paper shortage, will be placed on 
general sale in book stores and newsstands throughout the nation. You 
can obtain your copy today by sending in a new $3 yearly subscription to 
Necro Dicest for yourself or a friend and we will send you absolutely 
free a copy of The Best Of Negro Humor. This offer applies to new sub- 
scriptions only. If you are already a subscriber, you can obtain a free copy 
by subscribing for a friend and requesting that The Best Of Negro Humor 
be sent to your address or by sending 50 cents for the book. 
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There are two ways of exerting one’s strength; one is pushing down; 
the other is pulling up.—Booker T. Washington. 


{| Influx of Negroes to Pacific Northwest 
puts racial issue on agenda for speedy solution 


Rustad Test 


Condensed from Associated Press 


By Ann Reed Burns 


HE PACIFIC NORTH- 

WEST, where a Negro mi- 

nority has increased 1,000 

per cent in four years, is be- 
coming a testing ground for the na- 
tion’s racial problem. 

There were only 2,000 Negroes 
in the Portland area before the war 
and the problem—if there was a 
problem—was not so urgent as to 
demand solution. But today 20,000 
Negroes are seeking what they be- 
lieve to be their rights and are in- 
sisting that the whites do something. 

The Negroes are not alone in that 
viewpoint. The City Club, includ- 
ing Portland’s top business and pro- 
fessional men, made an extensive 
survey and the investigating com- 
mittee came back with a strongly 
worded report urging more rights 
for the Negro. 

Some see the situation as an op- 
portunity. “The Northwest has as 
yet set no rigid patterns in its social 
and economic treatment of minority 
races,” A. A. Liveright, Executive 
Director of the American Council 


ANN REED BURNS is city-state edi- 
tor of the Portland bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


on Race Relations, told a Portland 
audience. ‘“You have an opportunity 
to set a pace—good or bad—for the 
future.” 

Conditions haven't reached a boil- 
ing point. ‘None of us wants any 
trouble,” says William McClendon, 
editor of a Negro newspaper. But 
there have been traces of trouble: 
fights in busses, brawls in taverns, 
intemperate talk. 

Things like these keep cropping 
up: 
A shipyard tin hatter hears a city 
official declare publicly there won't 
be jobs for any of nearby Vancou- 
ver’s 8,000 Negroes in the peace 
and says, “I’m sure not gonna take it 
lying down.” ... 

A Negro clergyman’s wife, re- 
fused service in three restaurants, 
asks, ‘Don’t the white people see 
the bitterness they’re creating?” .. . 

Mr. McClendon explains this 
way: “You can’t oppress one tenth 
of your population forever without 
driving at least some of them to the 
breaking point. The Negro soldier 
who's been fighting for democracy 
abroad is going to come back de- 
manding democracy at home. And if 
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he doesn’t get it—well, he’s steeled 
to bloodshed now.” 

The war influx—proportionately 
largest of any Pacific Coast area— 
had two effects: It solidified Ne- 
gtoes’ demands for rights accorded 
other citizens; and it stirred racial 
antagonism. An occasional demand 
came for segregated schools. A 
teacher who had lived for years in 
the same district with a Negro fam- 
ily suddenly got up a petition to 
oust them. 

“Every time the Negro people ask 
for their full share in American de- 
mocracy, a problem is created,” com- 
mented Edwin C. Berry, Secretary 
of the Portland Urban League and 
a Negro. “Some people think the 

- only way to solve the problem is to 
force the Negroes back into the low- 
ly place to which white society has 
assigned them. That way lies dan- 
ger.” 

Some white businessmen hope the 
Negroes will end the problem by 
returning whence they came. But 
they add that the Negroes probably 
won't. 

The history of past migrations 
and current surveys both indicate 
that most newcomers, come ship- 
yards or souplines, are here to stay. 

How have the Negroes been re- 
ceived here? 

In the shipyards, they insist they 
have to fight for skilled jobs. The 
American Federation of Labor Boil- 
ermakers Union still admits Negroes 
only to auxiliary membership. Few 
have obtained jobs in permanent in- 
dustry. 

The Kaiser yards, which em- 
ployed 9,000 Negroes at peak, held 
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special racial induction classes. ‘We 
explain to the new white workers 
that we're all in this war together 
and have to work together,’’ said 
Jane Martin, Woman’s Assistant 
Personnel Manager at Oregon Ship- 
building Corporation. “Of course, 
there are elbow rubs, but in general 
the two races get along beautifully.” 

In some cases contact has de- 
creased prejudice. ‘I always thought 
I didn’t like Negroes,” reported a 
girl tinhatter. “Now there’s a col- 
ored man working with me, and 
you know, he’s just swell. And aft- 
er I got to wondering about it, I 
realized I'd never known any Ne- 


_ groes before.” 


In another yard, the man with the 
best work record of a dozen was the 
only Negro in the group. When a 
foreman vacancy occurred, supervi- 
sors thought the Negro should have 
the job. They called the whites to- 
gether. “Certainly we think he 
ought to get the job,” they said. “As 
a matter of fact, we'd quit if he 
didn’t.” 

Consensus of personnel counsel- 
ors is that Negroes and whites who 
see one another as persons get along 
in harmony. But when they work 
together under sufferance, confin- 
ing themselves to essential remarks 
like “Hand me the hammer,” fric- 
tion festers. 

One of the chief problems incom- 
ing Negroes met was housing. This 
question, mitigated by war housing, 
is expected to break with renewed 
force now the war is over. Two 
plans proposed by realtors — new 
houses on the fringe of the small, 
antiquated Negro section, and a new 
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district at the edge of town—are op- 
posed bitterly by Negroes. 

“We don’t want to be fenced in,” 
said Dr. De Norval Unthank, Negro 
physician. 

“We pay the same taxes as the 
white man, and we feel we should 
have the same right to choose our 
homes as the white man.” 

Just what are the Negroes asking? 

Investigators say they want these 
things, in this order: 

1. An equal chance, regardless of 
color, at any job at which they are 
capable. 

2. Decent homes without confine- 
ment to a fixed district. 

3. The right to enter any restau- 
rant, theater, or other public facility. 

4. To associate, without criticism, 
with anyone who wants to associate 
with them, 

“We're not asking that you admit 
drunks to the best restaurant or dis- 
orderly residents into exclusive sub- 
urbs,”” said Kenneth Smith, director 
of the Negro USO. “But there are 
plenty of drunk, disreputable, white 
people whom you wouldn’t want 
there, either. What we ask is sim- 
ply this: That a man be judged by 
character, not by color.” 

What about social equality and 
intermarriage? The question an- 
gers Negro leaders. 

“Intermarriage intermarriage — 
that’s all anybody tells you when you 
ask for a decent job,” a Negro bur- 
ner told questioning white co-work- 
ers. “Will you tell me how my hold- 
ing a job as a burner could possibly 
force any white girl to marry me?” 

Negro leaders point out that in- 
termarriage is as taboo generally 
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among Negroes as whites, and that 
personal relationships—unlike the 
right to eat in a restaurant—can’t be 
established by passing a rule. 

“As for social affairs,’ comment- 
ed Mr. Smith, ‘‘a colored section 
hand won't expect to dine in an ex- 
clusive banker’s club any more than 
a white section hand would. None 
of us want to crash parties where 
we're not invited.” 

These ideas are backed by a small 
but growing number of whites. A 
leisure-class Portlander devotes full 
time—unpaid—to working for ra- 
cial equality. A woman from Port- 
land’s most socially prominent fami- 
ly, aiding in a hospital, bathes Ne- 
gro patients along with whites and 
urges equal right for all citizens. 
The Rev. Richard M. Steiner, Uni- 
tarian Church pastor and member of 
a draft appeals board, refused to 
defer “‘a single white man while 
there is a competent undraftable 
colored man to replace him.” 

But many community leaders say 
off the record that they do not be- 
lieve the Negro should have the 
same rights as other Americans. 

Negro leaders struggle against 
the resulting resentment. 

What’s Portland doing about it 
all? 

Officially, nothing. But dozens of 
church and civic groups have set 
up interracial choirs, meetings, 
churches. 

The City Club committee’s report 
recommended an educational pro- 
gram, a labor-management policy of 
hiring and promoting all races 
strictly according to ability, opening 
of hotels and restaurants to all races. 
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White businessmen in the newly 
formed Portland Urban League, 
whose purpose is integration of Ne- 
groes into the community, are plan- 
ning a mass job hunt for Negroes 
whose shipyard jobs have disap- 
peared. They will work from two 
angles: Persuading owners to try 
Negro help, and, if there aren't 
enough postwar jobs for either race, 
trying to develop new industries. 

On a smaller scale, various groups 
already have been trying to place 
Negroes in permanent industry— 
with little success. 

Some firms refuse to hire them 
strictly on color grounds. A de- 
partment store head said frankly he 
was afraid of patron and co-worker 
reaction. A grocery chain broad- 
casts daily appeals for more clerks, 
but experienced Negro grocerymen 
are turned down. 

Other firms say Negroes aren't 
good workers. J. J. Plankington, 
who headed the City Club investi- 
gating Committtee, checked with 
personnel directors about this. 

“All it seemed to prove,’’ said 
Mr. Plankington, ‘was the obvious 
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fact that some Negroes are good 
workers and some aren't.” 

Both the City Club and the Ur- 
ban League are emphasizing educa- 
tion. Negroes contend—and white 
investigators agree—that the man- 
in-the-street is apt to lump all Ne- 
groes together and judge the race 
by its worst examples. 

“Right now,” said Mr. Planking- 
ton, “the public simply isn’t edu- 
cated to the point where it wiil real- 
ly accept Negroes. That is some- 
thing which has to be developed. 
The difficulty is that the Negro, who 
already has waited a long time, prob- 
ably will not wait for that develop- 
ment. He has opportunities now, 
and he wants to hold them.” 

Negro leaders conclude likewise. 

“Things simply can’t go on this 
way,” said Mrs. J. J. Clow, wife of 
the local head of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. “What will happen 
is up to the white people. But there's 
no doubt that something will hap- 
pen. The Negroes won't continue 
forever to accept conditions as they 


A YOUNG MAN, troubled by the loss of his job and his girl, 


went to visit a Negro medium on Chicago’s Southside. 


As he sat 


down before the swami, he noticed that the crystal ball had two 
holes in it. 
“What's the idea of the holes?’”’ he inquired curiously. 
“Well, on Wednesday nights,’ explained the medium, “I like to 
go bowling.” 


George Strode 


and escapes—but not for long 


HE BOYS who come back 

ip Burma will tell some 

wonderful tales about the 

war, but none will be stranger 

or more terrible than the saga of 

Herman Perry, the big colored boy 
from Washington, D.C. 

Perry's story is one that breaks all 
the rules, busts way out of bounds, 
knocks the imagination out for the 
count. Already big Herman is the 
stuff of legends. 

This is as much of the truth as 
we know about him: 

Herman was an American soldier 
working on the Ledo-Burma road. 
One night he sneaked off into a 
native village and got high on 
marijuana and opium. When four 
men came looking for him on an 
AWOL charge, the dope-drugged 
Perry picked up a gun and killed 
one of them. Then he ran for it. 

For days he roamed through the 
jungle. He had his gun and an 
extraordinary constitution. After 
a few days of roughing it alone, he 
ran into a British patrol. They be- 
lieved him when he told them that 
he had become separated from his 
outfit. They gave him food and 
atabrine tablets, and Perry took off 


{| A soldier flees from justice into the jungle 


Condensed from Coronet 
By Roger Treat 


into the jungle again aimlessly. He 
found his way to a native village 
called Jum Kha. 

The people of Jum Kha were 
headhunters, practitioners of black 
magic. At first they looked upon the 
big black in the soldier's uniform 
with suspicion, but Perry had a way 
with him. He gave atabrine to the 
malaria-stricken natives of Jum 
Kha. Soon, when the little yellow 
tablets began to work their magic, 
Perry was accepted into the tribe. 
He was in. 

He began to keep a sort of diary. 

“Very much liked now,” he 
wrote. “Pretty girl giving me the 
glad eye. I’m afraid to talk to her 
because she’s the headman’s 
daughter.” 

A little while later he was able 
to write, “Girl and I getting 
chummy. Family likes it and build- 
ing a hut for us.” 

And then this entry: “We are 
married. Women work, men hunt. 
Not a bad life.” 

Later on Perry confessed that he 
was prepared to spend the rest of 
his life in that jungle village with 
the headman’s daughter. He had 
his M-1 rifle with him. He hunted 
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tigers and monkeys. In his garden 
he raised, according to his diary, 
rice, opium, and ganja. Ganja is 
the native marijuana. At night 
the boy from Washington, D. C., 
smoked himself to sleep with such 
fruits from his own vines. His 
woman did all the work. 

It was, as Perry said, not a bad 
life. But the jungle never did satisfy 
him entirely. He began to have 
civilized longings. He began to 
hunger for American cigarettes. 
That was the beginning of Herman 
Perry’s end. 

He started sending native run- 
ners down into Ledo to pick up the 
cigarettes for him. The authorities 
heard about the mysterious run- 
ners and the stuff they were taking 
back. One night a group of M.P.s 
followed one of Herman's runners 
into the bush, 

They came upon Perry in his 
village. It was five months since he 
had committed the murder. Perry 
saw the M.P.s coming and he tried 
to make another run for it. But the 
M.P.s shot and wounded him and 
took him back to Ledo. He spent 
two months in a hospital recover- 
ing, so that he could keep his ap- 
pointment with a general court 
martial. 

Perry was tried and sentenced to 
the gallows. They locked him up, 
pending his day of atonement, but 
they reckoned without the resource- 
fulness of a man who had taken 
everything the jungle could throw 
at him. One night he cut his way 
through the barbed wire stockade, 
and once again the Houdini-like 
Herman Perry was free. 
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It took them five more months 
to catch up with him, and they had 
to alert the entire Burma-Assam 
area to do it. They had the K-9 dogs 
after him, and the British brought 
in Indian bloodhounds. Planes flew 
over the remotest villages and 
dropped leaflets carrying his pic- 
ture and offering a reward for his 
capture. Perry picked up some of 
the leaflets himself. Still he eluded 
them. By that time he was as 
jungle-wise as a tiger. 

But again he made a mistake. 
One night with his M-1 he held up 
a bunch of American colored troops 
and took about thirty dollars away 
from them. It’s never been ex- 
plained just why he did it, for he 
must have known he was giving his 
position away. Perhaps he wanted 
the money for another try at getting 
some American cigarettes. Or may- 
be by that time, deep down inside of 
him, he wanted to give himself up. 
Twenty-four hours after the robbery 
they came upon him. They wounded 
him in the shoulder. Again he 
staggered into the bush and got 
away. But his luck was running out. 

A few weeks later they found him 
in an Indian hut on the Disang 
River. He was sick, delirious, and 
he gave up without a fight. Six 
days later they hanged him, the 
first American soldier to be hanged 
in the India-Burma theatre. 

And so would seem to end the 
wondrous tale of Herman Perry, the 
tale the boys in Burma are em- 
broidering now with active imag- 
inations. They say his wife gave 
him away. They say it was because 
he found another girl. They say... 
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but all that is embroidery and 
legend, and the only thing we are 
sure of is this outline of the facts 
right up to his death. But even the 
execution wasn’t quite the end of 
the story of Herman Perry. 

Just before they put the noose 
around his neck he wrote a letter 
to his brother in America. His 
brother is Aaron Perry, the well- 
known Negro boxer. The letter was 
apparently written a few minutes 
before his death. 

This is the letter: 

“Dear Brother 

“Here’s a letter that may knock 
your hat to one side this a.m. I walk 
the last mile with the same smile I 
had when I saw you fight I don’t 
want you to take it so hard Mother 
told me you were quite worried 
about me Well don’t be I am safe 
from all harm or at least I will be in 
a few minutes. 

“I don’t know what I car say to 
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cheer you up your being in the Army 
won't help, stick it out kid make the 
best of it the army will give you a 
break if you do right so there. 

“I did wrong myself please dont 
make the same mistake its very easy 
to get in trouble but hell to get out 
of take it from me I know almost 
three years in the army and I wind 
up like this. You will take my advice 
won't you You must spare mother 
any more pain while I die once she 
will die a thousand times see if you 
can get a pass go to her spend every 
second with her you can she needs it 

‘There must be someone with her 
at all times for a while if you can 
make it to her please go right away 
guess III have to close here.” 

And that is the end of Herman 
Perry's letter to his brother Aaron. 
The end, that is, except for two last 
pencil-written words that dangle 
in a last line all by themselves. The 
words are: 

“Dont answer.” 


A GROUP of Japanese PWs were taken to an enclosure in a 
“duck’’ driven by a colored soldier. One of the prisoners asked the 
white guard, in English, what kind of soldier the driver was and 
got the answer, ‘Oh he’s one of our night fighters.” 

The colored GI, turned toward the prisoner and said: “Yeah, 
that’s right; but I can lick you little sons of bitches in the daytime 
too.” 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Add Bilboism. In Washington, 
a wounded Navy veteran picketed 
the office of Senator Theodore Bil- 
bo in protest against his slanders of 
Negroes, but when the vet held a 
press conference in the Raleigh Ho- 
tel, Negro reporters were barred 
because the hotel manager would 
not allow them past the lobby en- 
trance. 

The Public Be Damned. At 
Wall Lake, Mich., a big sign says: 
“Open To The Public.” When 
several Negroes tried to go swim- 
ming there, however, they found 
they were not “the public,” and 
were barred. 

Night Must Fall. In New 
York, police try to keep all whites 
out of Harlem after dark, slipped 
up when they arrested a_light- 
skinned Negro uewspaper photog 
for walking Harlem's streets after 
the sun set. 

Oops!! Slips Don’t Count. In 
Columbia, S.C., a Negro WAC mar- 
ried a soldier she thought her own 
race, discovered her error when her 
husband proved white and filed for 
a divorce as a result. 

No French Leave. In LeHavre, 
France, Negro soldiers seen with 
white French girls are arrested by 
MP’s on orders from the port com- 
mander. 

Buckeye Ban. In Cleveland, ad- 
vertisements for Lillian Smith's 
book Strange Fruit, on interracial 
love were banned from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dailer. 
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Atrocity: American Style. In 
Washington, two colored govern- 
ment girls were barred from a 
Washington Star-sponsored show- 
ing of German atrocity films pre- 
pared by the Army. 

A Champ Proves A Chump. 
At Great Lakes, IIl., ex-heavyweight 
champ, now—Commander Gene 
Tunney saw boxing matches be- 
tween Negro and white sailors, rec- 
ommended that interracial fights be 
banned for best interests of the 
Navy. 

For This We Fight. In New 
York, the Army banned a radio pro- 
gram dealing with postwar jobs for 
Negro veterans. 

A Little Bit South Of North. 
At Columbia, S.C., two discharged 
Negro soldiers just out of the army 
were picked up by police on vagran- 
cy charges because they had not ob- 
tained employment in the few weeks 
they had been in civilian clothes, 

Grand Slam, In Herlong, Cal- 
if., the director of a white USO 
center was ordered by MP’s to stop 
playing bridge with colored soldiers. 
When she refused she was arrested 
and beaten on the way to the local 
police station. 

Scrap Over Scrap. In New 
York, a white man was fined $25 
for deliberately throwing scrap pa- 
pers on the floor of a subway sta- 
tion and then refusing to pick them 
up when asked to do so by a Negro 
porter. 
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for equality of Negro citizens 


{| Father Knickerbocker pioneers 


York Shows ew 


Condensed from New Republic 
By Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


EGROES are finding incom- 
1] parably greater opportunities 

for equality in New York 

City than in the South, or in 
the armed services. Of course they 
vote here, and they serve on juries 
and use all public transportation 
without discrimination. their 
struggle for equality in housing, ed- 
ucation, jobs, recreation and relig- 
ious worship there are some real in- 
stances of integration in the Greater 
New York area. 

Although whites have moved 
away from most areas where Ne- 
groes have come to live, there are 
some blocks and apartment houses 
where the two races live together 
without friction. New York's city 
housing projects, with the exception 
of the Harlem River Houses, which 
are all-Negro because of their local- 
ity, are all unsegregated, running 
successfully on a mixed racial pat- 
tern. 

The South Jamaica Project is the 
outstanding example of integration 
in housing. For four and a half 
years this project has housed 448 
families, about 70 per cent Negroes 
and 30 per cent whites, with $3,000 


RUTH DANENHOWER WILSON is 
author of the recent book Jim Crow 
Joins Up. 


the highest annual income of el- 
igible tenants. 

This project has a friendly small- 
town atmosphere. Not only do chil- 
dren of both races play together, but 
the grown-ups chat and carry one 
another’s bundles from the bus that 
connects the project with the sub- 
way. Tenants leave their door-keys 
with one another, and in the case of 
a mother’s illness, the neighbors, 
regardless of race, look after the 
children and invite the husband to 
their tables. Tenants also work to- 
gether in victory gardens and keep 
the project’s lawns and hedges in 
good condition. 

There are mixed tenants’ clubs, 
women’s clubs, men’s body-building 
clubs, with meeting space provided 
in the project. A nursery school 
has 40 children of both races under 
professional teachers and volunteer 
aides, both Negro and white. Older 
children have recreation rooms for 
club meetings. 

The project has a long waiting 
list for apartments for which the 
highest price a week is $5.70 for five 
and a half rooms and the lowest 
$4.65 for two and a half rooms. Al- 
though some Southern white fam- 
ilies are always there, only one of 
them has withdrawn its application 
because of the presence of Negroes. 
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On the other hand, a white Geor- 
gia family became so attached to 
the place that the husband, when his 
job was changed, would not transfer 
to a project occupied almost entirely 
by white people and much nearer his 
work. 

A young white Texan visited his 
sister in the project under protest at 
having to live with “damn niggers,” 
but after a few days’ stay told the 
Negro manager he was amazed at 
the type of colored families there. 

Undoubtedly much of the good 
racial feeling in the project may be 
attributed to the well qualified man- 
ager, Mr. Naudin J. Oswell, a for- 
mer teacher and social worker. He 
says that the only times in which 
race consciousness makes for fric- 
tion are during Red Cross drives 
when, because of segregation in the 
blood banks, the Negroes tell white 
solicitors they won’t cooperate as in 
other patriotic drives. 

In education, non-segregation has 
succeeded in much wider areas than 
in housing. All public and a few 
private schools are unsegregated, al- 
though, as in housing, some become 
wholly of one race according to their 
neighborhoods. Teaching staffs in 
public schools are interracial, with 
no restriction of Negro teachers to 
colored areas. There is now one 
Negro principal and one assistant 
principal. PS 121 in East Harlem 


is an outstanding example of racial 
codperation. In its kindergarten and 
six grades it has about 50 per cent 
Negroes and 50 per cent whites, in- 
cluding Puerto Ricans, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Greeks and Hindus—more 
than 800 children in all. 
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The Benjamin Franklin High 
School for Boys is also very success- 
ful with a student body that com- 
prises about 20 per cent Negroes 
and 80 per cent whites of various 
nationalities. Before coming to 
school there, Negro boys had organ- 
ized gangs for defense against white 
boys. When school discipline made 
this defense unnecessary, the Negro 
boys at first used their gangs on the 
offensive. This tendency was brok- 
en up through mixed athletic teams, 
debating societies, etc. 

Higher education in New York 
has long been successfully unsegre- 
gated. More and more Negroes are 
being graduated from City College, 
Hunter, Brooklyn and Queens Col- 
leges, all of which are city-owned, 
free institutions; and from Colum- 
bia and New York Universities, 
Pratt Institute, Cooper Union, the 
New School for Social Research and 
the New York School of Social 
Work. At the last-named school, at 
New York University and at all the 
city-owned colleges, there are Ne- 
groes on the faculty. 

The job situation is uneven. Even 
in defense factories and in spite of 
the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, there is still a tendency to 
make Negroes the last to be hired 
and the first to be fired. But great 
progress has been made through the 
firm stand for equal chance of em- 
ployment by such powerful unions 
as the National Maritime Union, 
with half a million members, which 
has its headquarters and Upgrading 
School in New York, and a Negro as 
its national secretary. 

In one of New York’s greatest in- 
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dustries, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union give a fair chance to Negroes. 
One district counsel of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America employs 
a permanent Negro organizer. Other 
unions with many Negro members 
are the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, the Social Service 
Employees, and the Sand Hogs. 
Both the CIO and the AFL have 
labor committees to combat racial 
discrimination and there is also a 
Negro labor committee representing 
both unions. As many unions do 
not tabulate membership according 
to race, it is hard to get an accurate 
figure, but in 1942 it was estimated 
that the ILGWU alone had 7,000 
Negro members here. The New 
York State Committee Against Dis- 
crimination is now formally at work, 
and should prove an important part 
of the whole picture. 

One field newly opened to Negro 
women is in large department stores 
as stock girls, elevator operators and 
bookkeepers. In one large store on 
Sixth Avenue and another on Lex- 
ington Avenue there are some Ne- 
gro saleswomen. The president of 
one of the largest department stores, 
a man prominent in civic and na- 
tional affairs, says that in making his 
the first store on Fifth Avenue to 
employ Negro saleswomen he is not 
merely relieving war shortage of 
personnel, but is starting a perma- 
nent policy as part of his firm’s so- 
cial responsibility. 

In taking this step he made it 
clear that he was not engaging low- 
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er-paid employees—both whites and 
Negroes receive the same pay and 
maintain the same standards of 
work. He has succeeded against 
odds that might have discouraged a 
less fair-minded man. Two Negro 
stock boys stole five mink coats, get- 
ting as far as Baltimore before they 
were arrested. “Oh, well,” said the 
president, ‘‘we’ve had thefts before 
by white boys.” 

When the first Negro saleswoman 
was put at a prominent counter on 
the main floor, one of the white 
salesgirls fainted dead away at sight 
of the newcomer. ‘“We revived her,” 
says the president nonchalantly, ‘‘ex- 
plained matters to her, and she has 
gone along well with the newcomer 
for two years now. The Negro is a 
well qualified saleswoman. Many 
customers, including Southern white 
women, have written letters to com- 
mend her. In our quarterly tests she 
has the highest grade, Satisfactory 
Plus. Her neighboring saleswomen 
are now exceedingly friendly with 
her both during and after work 
hours. At times we have five per 
cent of our personnel colored. They 
all eat lunch in our store cafeteria 
without segregation.” 

New opportunities for white-col- 
lar employment have recently been 
given to Negroes by the New York 
Telephone Company, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and the International 
Business Machines Company, with 
full use of all office facilities and 
equal chance of promotion. 

New York City itself is a great 
employer of Negroes, giving equal 
opportunity through the fair appli- 
cation of civil-service requirements. 
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It is estimated that there are some 
5,000 Negroes here in civil-service 
positions, earning more than $6 mil- 
lion annually. Federal and state 
payrolls include another 5,000 Ne- 
gro employees in the city. War 
agencies are not included in this 
estimate. City employees range 
from street-cleaners to expert ac- 
countants in the Controller's office 
and many positions in the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. The city-owned 
subways employ large numbers of 
Negroes as trackwalkers, guards, 
motormen, bookkeepers, skilled me- 
chanics and electricians. 

There are two Negro judges in 
the Domestic Relations Court, one 
in Special Sessions and three in the 
Municipal Court, of whom one has 
a salary of $17,500 a year. The city 
hospitals now have a few Negro 
doctors on their staffs and some Ne- 
gro girls in nursing training. 

As for recreation, theatres and 
moving-picture houses are equally 
available to Negroes and whites. Al- 
though many higher priced eating 
places observe only grudgingly the 
state law that food must be sold to 
all in every public place, practically 
all the cheaper restaurants and lunch 
counters serve Negroes willingly. 
Two large chain restaurants now 
draw no color line, one because it 
was successfully sued for discrim- 
ination, the other because a member 
of the owner’s family won the man- 
agement over to views of racial 
equality. Many of the large mid- 
town hotels discriminate as to rooms 
but not restaurant service. 

Recreation at city-owned beaches 
such as Rockaway and Jones Beach 
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is as available to Negroes as to 
whites. Although in some Midwest- 
ern cities bathing has been a source 
of friction, even of rioting, there has 
been no trouble over beaches and 
bathhouses here. It is the oppor- 
tunity for recreation in New York 
that first impresses Southern Ne- 
groes and Negro servicemen. “In 
New York City,’”’ a Negro army of- 
ficer said to me, ‘you wouldn’t know 
what color you were unless you 
looked in the glass.” 

In religious worship some Ne- 
groes as well as some whites prefer 
segregated churches. In actual prac- 
tice most churches are segregated, 
with the following exceptions: at 
the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine many Negroes from 
nearby Harlem regularly worship. 

The Riverside Baptist Church and 
St. George’s, while mostly famous in 
the public mind for patrons like the 
Rockefellers and the Morgans, are 
also noted for their interracial 
choirs. The Broadway Tabernacle 
(Congregational), St. George’s and 
a few other churches welcome Ne- 
gro members 

For the past two years the Inter- 
racial Fellowship, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ralph H. Rowse, has 
been holding afternoon services in 
churches of various denominations 
and races with a social hour after- 
wards. A typical meeting was in 
Mount Olivet Baptist Church in 
Harlem, with an address by a rabbi. 

In the darkly tangled forest of 
race prejudice, New York City 
shows these few blazed trails lead- 
ing toward integration of America’s 
greatest minority race. 
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{ Marian Anderson now highest 
priced concert singer in the land 


Vsice Of A Contury 


Condensed from American Mercury 
By Arthur Bronson 


RTURO TOSCANNINI 
Aw: said of Marian Ander- 
son, “A voice like hers 
comes only once in a hun- 
dred years,’ and a few years ago 
Jan Sibelius welcomed her to his 


home with the heartfelt tribute, 


“The roof of my house is too low. 


for your voice.” 

But while a great conductor and 
a great composer have deferred to 
the genius of Marian Anderson, a 
good many of her fellow country- 
men have refused to permit the bril- 
liance of her talents to overcome 
their prejudice against the color of 
her skin, 

Not long ago Miss Anderson was 
invited to Atlantic City for a special 
concert prior to which a ceremony 
was held for the purpose of offering 
her the keys of the city. On the 
night of the concert no first-class 
hotel could see its way clear to wel- 
come a Negro, however eminent she 
might be. 

Race prejudice has affected Miss 
Anderson's art in a rather curious 
way. There is always an instinct for 
escapism apparent both in her choice 
of programs and in her singing 


ARTHUR BRONSON is on the staff 
of Variety. Before that he was on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Record, for 
which he did play and music reviews. 


style. It is an escapism that con- 
stantly seeks the impersonal refuge 
of the lofty and spacious songs of 
the past—in stately operatic arias 
of Handel and Scarlatti, in late sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century mu- 
sic; music, in short, of impersonal 
perfection, half a world and hun- 
dreds of years away from the deep 
south of the United States. When 
she sings such music, she seems al- 
most to wrap their dignity around 
her in self-defense, identifying her- 
self with their serenity, but rarely 
seeking to touch them with her own 
warmth. 

Because she is a person of sensi- 
tivity and somber taste, Miss An- 
derson sees to it that her programs 
are somewhat severe and pitched in 
minor modes. She rarely essays light 
arias. Even in her choice of spirit- 
uals, a ‘‘must’’ in any Negro artist's 
repertoire, she usually favors the 
more plaintive kinds. Perhaps her 
heritage has much to do with this, 
for the Nergo in America has little 
reason to be other than plaintive. 

A cultured, thoughtful woman, 
tall, graceful, and unaffected, with 
deepset eyes and a generous mouth, 
Miss Anderson is proud of the hon- 
or she has brought her race. Her ca- 
reer has had much of the typical 
American success story about it. 

Now the highest priced singer in 
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the concert business, it is not so long 
ago that she was scrubbing steps in 
a poor section of Philadelphia to 
earn a bit of spending money. On 
the basis of the number of concerts 
given and fees received—she gets 
$2,500 a recital and averages eighty 
appearances a year—she is in greater 
demand than any other singer. 

Her concerts are booked up two 
years ahead, and her color, some- 
times a social handicap, has become 
a professional asset. The fact that 
she is a Negro has served to make 
her conspicuous in the public eye, 
accenting her personality in the 
minds of many people who would 
not know an Elisabeth Rethberg 
from a Lotte Lehmann or a Bidu 
Sayao from a Jarmila Novotna. 

Certain white prima donnas have 
remarked with the proverbial jeal- 
ousy of their kind that they suffer 
from a racial handicap, They have, 
however, never felt the sting of 
such episodes as the refusal of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
luticn to permit Miss Anderson to 
sing in Constitution Hall, the 
Daughters’ auditorium in Washing- 
ton. 

As a classical singer she has left 
others of her race—such as Hayes, 
Robeson and Dorothy Maynor—far 
behind. Her voice is one of the 
great instruments of our time, em- 
inently musical in quality, rich in 
color, resilient, ample in range and 
invariably used with skill and sure 
instinct. 

Now forty-four, Marian Ander- 
son was born in the poverty-strick- 
en Negro belt of South Philadel- 
phia. Her mother, a onetime school- 
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teacher in Virginia, had come to 
Philadelphia to be married around 
the turn of the century, and after 
bearing several children, suffered 
the loss of her husband. 

To keep the family alive Marian’s 
mother went to work as a washer- 
woman. Meanwhile Marian decided 
at six that she wanted to become a 
violinist. There was a violin in a 
nearby pawnshop priced at $3.45, a 
tremendous sum to a poor child. But 
by scurbbing steps around the neigh- 
borhood for five and ten cents, Mar- 
ian finally got the violin. 

“I remember,” she says, “asking 
the shopkeeper if it was really a 
good violin. He told me that it was 
indeed and I played it until the 
strings gave way.” 

That her voice was a superior mu- 
sical instrument began to be evi- 
dent when she was eight and joined 
the junior choir of her church. 

“I learned four parts of every 
song,” she relates, “soprano, alto, 
tenor and even bass. If the bass 
were absent I would sing his part, 
an octave higher.” 

The church singing led to out- 
side engagements at which Marian 
was billed as ‘‘the ten-year-old con- 
tralto.” Fees for these appearances 
ran to as much as $5. Once when 
a men’s group asked Marian to sing, 
she decided to clutch destiny by the 
forelock and demand $10. The com- 
mittee countered with an offer of 
$7.50. Marian was obdurate. 

“That girl of yours is going to 
make money out of singing, maybe 
$50 a concert,” a member advised 
her mother. “We thought he was 
crazy,” Miss Anderson recalls. 


Since it was plain that Marian had 
a marvelous but untutored voice, 
her church decided to underwrite 
singing lessons for her and collected 
nickels and dimes for the purpose. 
When Marian was nineteen and fin- 
ishing high-school, her principal 
sent her to the late Giuseppe Bo- 
ghetti for an audition. She sang 
Deep River. 

“When she was finished,” Bo- 
ghetti later related, “I just couldn't 
move. She had none of the refine- 
ments. She simply sang it the way 
she felt it, with all her natural feel- 
ing for music. She has never sung it 
better since.” 

Boghetti promptly took Marian 
under his wing and her church folk, 
who had raised $226 for her first 
lessons, now set about raising an- 
other $500 for further instruction. 

Although Miss Anderson’s ap- 
pearance at New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium in 1925 is generally re- 
garded as her singing début, she had 
appeared before that in an informal 
recital in Philadelphia’s Wither- 
spoon Hall and made her formal 
début with the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty of Philadelphia under Josef Pas- 
ternak in 1923. 

Two years later, when she was 
twenty-three, Boghetti entered her 
in a contest in New York for an al 
fresco appearance with the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society at the Sta- 
dium. 

There were over 200 contestants, 
but when Marian Anderson ap- 
peared, halfway through the audi- 
tions, to sing an aria that had al- 
ready been heard three times that 
day, she caused a furore. The in- 
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formal audience spontaneously 
broke a hard and fast rule against 
applause and the judges eventually 
handed her the award. 

The aria, “O Mio Fernando” 
from Donizetti’s La Favorita, is a 
lament in the grand manner that 
Miss Anderson has since made pe- 
culiarly her own, singing it at sev- 
eral important débuts, here and 
abroad, and making it a staple on 
her programs. That summer when, 
still an unknown, she sang “Fer- 
mando” at the Stadium, one pres- 
cient critic referred to her as “a 
voice in a thousand, in ten thousand, 
nay in a hundred thousand.” 

However, as far as the public was 
concerned, Miss Anderson was just 
one being among 130,000,000. A 
prominent manager signed her to 
a contract and sent her out on a 
round of engagements. He failed, 
however, to sell her except to Negro 
organizations at modest fees. 

“For six years she toured,” Bo- 
ghetti said later, “and while she re- 
ceived excellent reviews, it just 
seemed that she could get no public. 
It was then I convinced her that if 
she didn’t go to Europe to sing, it 
would only be a question of time 
when her early momentum would 
be lost and she would be forgotten.” 
In 1931, aided by a Julius Rosen- 
wald scholarship, the contralto went 
to Europe. 

Her first concert, in Berlin, was 
hardly a brilliant one; the appear- 
ance cost her $500. Thereafter she 
set herself to a period of study. For- 
tunately, a concert manager in Stock- 
holm named Helmer Enwall had 
heard of the recital and sent Kosti 
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Vehanen, later to become Miss An- 
derson’s accompanist, to Berlin to 
hear her. A Negro girl with the 
name of Anderson, declared Enwall, 
certainly would be a success in Swe- 
den, where the name Anderson 
is common and Negroes unique. 
She sang for Vehanen and Enwall 
promptly engaged her on Vehanen’s 
report. Thus was her real concert 
career launched. 

Three concert seasons in Scandi- 
navia were eminently successful. 
Miss Anderson broke them up with 
trips through Europe and home. She 
toured Denmark, Norway, Sweden 


and Finland, singing before the . 


kings of Denmark and Sweden and 
receiving a decoration from the lat- 
ter. Sibelius, whom she visited, 
dedicated his song Solitude to her. 
She sang in Paris and London, and 
toured Italy, Austria, Spain, Poland, 
Latvia and Russia. 

In the last country she was rfe- 
ceived enthusiastically; the great 
Constantin Stanislavsky invited her 
to stay and study Carmen under his 
direction. 

In 1935 she made a sensational 
appearance at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg and after the recital Arturo 
Toscanini, was in the audience, ex- 
pressed a desire to meet her. 

When the flattered manager said 
he would ask Miss Anderson to 
come down, Toscanini replied: 
“No, thank you; I shall go up to see 
her.” 

Miss Anderson’s native America 
was ready to accept her when her 
European reputation was once made, 
although several managers hesitated 
until Sol Hurok came along. She 
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returned home in 1935 for a mem- 
orable recital on December 20 at 
Carnegie Hall in New York, a re- 
cital that caused the critic of the 
New York Times to say, ‘She re- 
turns to her native land one of the 
great singers of our age.” 

She was also a grave one; few in 
the audience that night knew until 
informed at intermission time that 
under her flowing gown Miss An- 
derson’s leg was in a plaster cast, 
the result of a fall on shipboard a 
few days before her arrival. 

Ironically enough, when Miss 
Anderson returned home for her 
big recital, although she had lived 
in the finest hotels in Europe, she 
could not get admittance to a down- 
town hotel in New York, having to 
go to Harlem to live. Later on, 
friends arranged an apartment res- 
ervation in one of the older mid- 
city hotels, but she has never been 
quite comfortable there. Her coun- 
trys’ subsequent attitude toward her 
has been as confusing and mixed as 
this early reception. 

She has received several honorary 
university degrees, among them one 
from Smith College. Her fellow 
Negroes have often honored her, 
and she holds the Spingarn medal 
awarded to the Negro who has 
achieved marked success and hon- 
ored his race. Other cultural and 
racial groups, such as Br.ch Sholom, 
have honored her for the improve- 
ment in inter-racial relations which 
her work and character have 
achieved. 

In 1941 she received the Bok 
Award of her home town, awarded 
annually to that citizen who has con- 
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tributed most to Philadelphia, there- 
by joining a select circle that in- 
cluded such earlier winners as Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Russell Cowell, Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson and Connie 
Mack. 


Characteristically enough Miss © 


Anderson took the $10,000 that 
goes with the Bok medal and set up 
the Marian Anderson Awards, by 
which ten aspiring young singers re- 
gardless of color or creed each year 
get a cash scholarship to help them 
in their studies. 

Characteristic, too, was her brief 
speech when she accepted the Bok 
prize. Deeply affected, the shy, 
highly religious woman said, trying 
with difficulty to keep the tears 
back: ‘‘There is something women 
do when things get too much for 
them. But in the words of the spirit- 
ual ‘I’ve opened my mouth to the 
Lord, and I shall never go back.’”’ 

In 1939 what the late Heywood 
Broun described as ‘one of the most 
monstrous and stupid things that 
have happened in America in years” 
took place, when the Daughters of 
the American Revolution barred 
Miss Anderson because of her color 
from a recital in Constitution Hall, 
their auditorium in Washington 
which is used for the city’s music 
events, 

The incident aroused a storm of 
indignation. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt resigned from the organization, 
and Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes arranged instead for Miss An- 
derson to sing at the Lincoln Mem- 
orial to an estimated crowd of 75,- 
000. 

Three years later, when the war 
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was on, the DAR on its own initia- 
tive invited Miss Anderson to sing 
in Constitution Hall for a war re- 
lief concert. When her manager 
agreed on condition that there be 
no segregation among the audience 
and that the singer have use of the 
hall in the future for regular re- 
citals, the DAR withdrew its invi- 
tation, causing the manager to say: 
“The DAR hasn’t become one bit 
wiser since it was taught a lesson by 
public opinion in 1939.” Miss An- 
derson, however, accepted the invi- 
tation on the DAR’s terms in order 
to aid an Army fund. 

Until two years ago when she was 
forty-two, Miss Anderson was un- 
married despite the insistence of 
Giuseppe Boghetti that ‘‘neither 
man nor contralto was meant to live 
alone.’ Then in 1943 she married 
Orpheus Fisher, a New York archi- 
tect, and the happiness and greater 
social activity her married life has 
brought her seem to have found ex- 
pression in a warmer, less regi- 
mented artistic style. 

As Mrs. Fisher, the contralto is 
simple in her tastes and demeanor ; 
as Marian Anderson she is queenly 
and fond of expensive gowns. Her 
taste for fine clothes was developed 
in Europe; after a long struggle 
with various designers she decided 
that Molyneux and the Viennese 
Czettel came closest to fitting her out 
properly. 

In the United States her clothes 
are especially created for her by 
Paul Engel. What she pays for her 
“working clothes” is something 
Miss Anderson keeps a secret even 
from her husband. When checks 
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she sends to Engel are returned by 
her bank, she destroys them. 

Not a showman in the popular 
sense, Miss Anderson offstage is 
easy, graceful and unassuming. She 
doesn’t care for large parties and 
declines to act the celebrity at the 
few she does attend. She usually 
keeps early hours, will take a glass 
of champagne on special occasions, 
but otherwise doesn’t indulge in 
much frivolity. 

Essentially a deeply religious per- 
son, she is unually modest—a rare 
quality in a successful artist. Mana- 
gers, agents and recording engineers 
are agreed that she gives them less 
trouble than any other singer of like 
calibre. Although her circle of 
friends, white and black, is fastidi- 
ously limited, Miss Anderson is 
good company among them, always 
willing to laugh and to entertain 
them with informal jazz recitals on 
the piano, which she plays by ear 
with gusty inaccuracy. She is an 
avid collector of jazz records and 
owns an enormous library of record- 
ings by all the popular dance bands. 

Out side of music, highbrow as 
well as popular, Miss Anderson’s in- 
terests are not numerous. Mostly 
they are focused on the apple of 
her eye, eight-year-old James An- 
derson DePriest, the son of her wid- 
owed sister, Mrs. Ethel DePriest. 
The chance of a romp with Jimmy 
will take the diva miles out of her 
way even when she is on tour.. She 
has lavished money and care on her 
immediate family, and has been a 
liberal though anonymous donor to 
outside charities, particularly among 
her own race. 
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Since her marriage she has spent 
more time than ever at Marianna 
Farm, the 105-acre place which she 
bought four years ago near Dan- 
bury, Conn. The estate has a 21- 
room colonial house with rooms es- 
pecially furnished to accommodate 
Jimmy, her mother and two sisters. 
A studio a half-mile from the main 
house gives her privacy for work 
when she wants it. A good deal of 
her spare time at Marianna Farm is 
spent experimenting in the kitchen. 
Miss Anderson likes the idea of run- 
ning a home, but better still loves to 
cook and is noted for her ginger- 
bread. 

As with many busy artists, Miss 
Anderson’s home is too much just 
a place to touch base between tours 
to suit her strong instinct for domes- 
ticity. When traveling she takes as 
much of her /ares and penates along 
as possible, her extensive luggage in 
pre-ration days including besides her 
“working clothes’ and large ward- 
robe of street apparel, a phono- 
graph, radio, recording machine, 
sewing machine, electric iron and 
portable cooking utensils. The sew- 
ing machine she likes to use in spare 
time to make pajamas for herself 
and slacks to wear while on the 
farm. 

Miss Anderson never studied for 
the operatic stage, claiming that the 
concert hall and opera house were 
divergent careers. Yet she has oc- 
casionally said, rather wistfully, that 
she would like to try an operatic 
rdle, Carmen or Aida preferred. So 
far, however, no opera company has 
seen fit to invite her. 

Although Miss Anderson has re- 
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ceived many commercial {lm offers, 
including a reputed one of $50,- 
000 to sing one song, she has turned 
them all down. She believes that 
films do not advance the cause of 
good music, playing down rather 
than up to its audiences in musical 
taste. She has been filmed just 
three times, during the Lincoln 
Memorial concert in Washington in 
1939; for a March of Time educa- 
tional short, and last fall, singing 
“Ave Maria,” for a Signal Corps 
Christmas song-short. 

Although she had to cross the 
Atlantic to win recognition at home, 
Miss Anderson now feels that the 
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Negro artist is at last coming into 
his own here. 

“I don’t believe the opportunity 
for Negro musicians is limited in 
America,” she told the writer some 
time ago. ‘There are so many dif- 
ferent kinds of people in this coun- 
try that one can always find some- 
one who will appreciate and under- 
stand what an artist of any race is 
doing. There's a spiritual called 
Stay in the Field. 1 think that might 
be a good motto for Negro musi- 
cians. If they will stay in the field, 
they will be recognized in time ac- 
cording to their worth.” 


A Tull Job 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON once met a classmate in Missis- 


sippi. 


They had not seen each other since their separation at 


Hampton 25 years before. Dr. Washington inquired: 


“Married ?” 
“No:” 


“Supporting your mother?” 


“No.” 

“Teaching school ?” 
“No.” 

“In business ?” 
“No.” 

“Own property ?” 
“No.” 

“Bank account?” 
“No.” 


“Belong to the church?” 


“No.” 


He said with dead earnestness, “I have been too busy solving the 
race problem since I left school to bother with anything else.’’ 


A. Clayton Powell, Sr., “Riots and Ruins” 


DIGEST QUIZ 


Of 20 Cities 


line—would like to pull a Nazi act and purge all Negroes outside 

their city limits, darker brothers in this and other lands have dis- 

played their ability at times to become more famous than the city 
of their origins, 

Nobody ever heard of the town of Tuskegee, Ala., until Booker T. Wash- 
ington put it on the map. People are associated with places in men’s minds 
and this is a quiz designed to test your ability to remember where famous 
Negroes, and at least one white, made their fame. The idea is to unscram- 
ble the combinations and match the city with the person you would expect 
to find there. Anything over 18 correct puts you in the Dunninger class; 
15 is fine and gets you a geography merit award; anything under 13 shows 
you're in need of a road map. Correct answers on inside back cover. 


Wye AS many cities—particularly south of the Mason and Dixon 


1. Addis Ababa a. Buddy Bolden 

2. Monrovia b. John Brown 

3. New Orleans c. Crispus Attucks 

4. Hollywood d. Truman K. Gibson, Jr. 
5. Washington e. Elie Lescot 

6. Harper's Ferry f. Rochester 

7. Chicago g. Hattie McDaniel 

8. New York h. Jean Baptist Du Sable 
9. Monrovia i. C. C. Spaulding 

10. Boston j. Alexander Pushkin 

11. London k. Roscoe Dunjee 

12. Tuskegee I. Samuel Coleridge Taylor 
13. Washington m. George Washington Carver 
14. Port Au Prince n. Haile Selassie 

15. Moscow o. Lester Walton 

16. Oklahoma City p- Mordecai Johnson 

17. Durham, N.C. q. Francis Rivers 

18. Hollywood r. Bigger Thomas 

19. Chicago s. R. R. Wright 

20. Philadelphia t. H. V. Tubman 
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{| 80-year-old Wendell P. Dabney runs 
Cincinnati’s one-man paper with personal touch 


Whost Unique Newspaper 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
By Langston Hughes 


ENDELL P. DABNEY 
W owns, edits, manages, 
runs, and writes all by 
himself Negro America’s 
most unique newspaper. In fact, 
The Union is probably America’s 
most unique newspaper in that it is 
entirely personal and, since Dabney 
is a personality, highly individual. 
For one thing, it is the only news- 
paper that I have ever seen which 
constantly goes in for rhymed head- 
lines. For instance, in reporting Dr. 
Julian Lewis on contraception, the 
heading was: 
BIRTH CONTROL MAY AF- 
FECT BODY AND SOUL 
And calling attention to a feature 
article on the trucking firm of Mrs. 
George Brown, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading Negro _business- 
woman, doing hauling for some 100 
A. & P. stores, the head reads: 
THE A. & P. 
GAVE HER A CHANCE: 
SHE PROVED HER GREAT- 
NESS 
DESPITE COLOR OR PANTS. 
The way in which the news is 
written up, too, is highly original 
and, from front page to back, world 
news to society, it has the Dabney 
touch, interspersed with editorial 
comment and opinion whenever he 


LANGSTON HUGHES is the world- 
famed Negro poet and author. He is a 
contributing editor of NEGRo DicEstT. 


wishes. His own column of ‘‘Gos- 
sip and Reflections” often contains 
little gems of anecdote, bits of Ne- 
gro history, and personal reminis- 
cence, for Dabney has known just 
about all the great Negroes since the 
Civil War, and many who, if not 
great, were certainly colorful. 

The walls of his two-room office 
in downtown Cincinnati are crowd- 
ed with the signed photographs of 
just about all the folks whose names 
are in the Negro history books of 
our time—from those who have 
gone like Charles W. Chestnut and 
Ada Overton Walker to those who 
still carry on valiantly like Emmett 
Scott and Walter White. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar is there, and the 
young James Weldon Johnson. And 
Dabney’s mind is full of stories of 
their youth and his own. Some of 
the stories will certainly never be in 
anybody's memoirs (not if the sub- 
ject or their relatives can help it) so 
you have to visit Dabney to hear 
them. 

He is going on eighty, and his 
paper, The Union, is going on forty, 
and both have become a kind of in- 
stitution in Cincinnati. Dabney 
himself is widely known outside his 
own city, although his paper is not. 
Possibly his personal fame is due to 
the fact that he is a great conversa- 
tionalist, and also because he was 
once one of America’s finest banjo 
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and guitar players. He has pub- 
lished several works on the guitar, 
as well as a number of songs of his 
own composition, including one 
from the days of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican wart, You Will Miss the Col- 
ored Soldiers. 

On the evening that I visited Mr. 
Dabney, he took his guitar down 
from on top of the office piano and 
played me some of his own pieces. 
Then he took his banjo and showed 
me what banjo playing was in the 
days when it really was banjo play- 
ing. Then he got up and showed 
me the styles of clog dancing of 50 
years ago, including a step that Bill 
Robinson himself said he had never 
seen. Then we got to talking about 
the old days of the Negro theatre 
and of the folks who made our race 
famous on the American stage. 

The Union's office contains not 
only the conventional desks and 
typewriters of newspaperdom, but a 
piano, guitars, mandolin-guitars and 
banjos, hundreds of photographs of 


great living people and people who 
still live because they were great, 
lithographs of Ethiopian princesses 
and African slaves, and three or four 
original Tanner and Duncanson oils 
hung in the midst of the other pic- 
tures, stacks of old magazines and 
newspapers, filing cases, and a cou- 
ple of stoves—one for heat and the 
other for cooking lunch when the 
editor is too busy to leave the office, 
since he is owner, editor, secretary, 
and office boy all in one. 

I only hope that when I am 80 I 
will have something of his vitality, 
zest for life, and earthy humor. One 
ot Dabney’s recent columns in his 
rhyming newspaper closes with this 
observation: 

A man will shake a hand. 

A dog will shake his tail. 

In such friendly greetings, 

Neither will ever fail. 

But if it’s love 

They want to tell, 

A man’s lip twitches for a kiss, 

The dog’s nose itches for a smell. 


Negro 


ANALYSIS of United States Birth registration data revealed that 
twins are more frequently born to Negro than to white women. 
Quadruplets, very rare among white births, occur more than 


twice as often among Negroes. 


There are four babies born at the 


same time to white mothers only once in every 570,096 confine- 


ments. 


237,897 confinements. 


Waldemar Kaempffert, New York Times. 


Quadruplets are born to Negro mothers once in every 


gain for dignity 


{| Negroes would trade economic 


‘Ct Off The Sidewall.” 


Condensed from the book “The Best Is Yet” 
By Morris L. Ernst 


NE OF MY most treasured 
O possessions is my card of hon- 
orary membership in the Pull- 
man Porters Union, other- 
wise called the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, dated 1927. 
Jestingly, I tell my friends that 
with such a card I could throw any 
one of them out of a lower berth 
on any train. I've never tried it; but 
I've never failed to engage Pullman 
porters in conversation about our 
union. 

The Negro problem is one of 
folkway dimensions. The South has 
no monopoly on prejudice. Em- 
ployers are not alone at fault. Many 
trade unions up north refuse to ad- 
mit Negro members. 

Nearly twenty years ago I repre- 
sented the great scenic artists Lee 
Simonson, Joe Mielziner, Robert 
Edmond Jones and others, in work- 
ing out the basis of their admission 
to Scenic Artists Local 829—amus- 
ingly enough, a division of the 
Painters, Paperhangers & Decora- 
tors International Union. Here was 
an odd but effective union, this 
Local 829. It claimed as members 
the men with the brush, the creative 
designers, the employers and the 
contractors. 

This union was essential to pro- 


MORRIS L. ERNST is one of the 
foremost lawyers in America. 


tect its members from a few shabby 
producers. Too many shows had 
opened and closed without paying 
a cent for scenery. But with the 
admission of our greatest stage de- 
signers one would have thought 
that the color of a designer’s skin 
would scarcely be the factor to de- 
termine employment by a New 
York theatrical producer. 

Although I represented the union 
in many struggles against chiseling 
fly-by-night producers, I also took 
up the cudgels for Perry Watkins, 
the first Negro offered a contract to 
design scenery for a first-class 
Broadway production. Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic, one of our distinguished 
directors, wanted Perry Watkins to 
do a job. He held no union card— 
hence McClintic couldn’t hire him. 
Watkins got his card, but not with- 
out a battle. 

Gains for minority groups such 
as Negroes present problems of neat 
strategy. Walter White, of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, following 
the path of his great predecessor, 
James Weldon Johnson, and Thur- 
good Marshall, the eminent aggres- 
sive attorney for the association, do 
an outstanding job because in each 
separate fight they are tough and 
bitter, even though they think as 
leaders of their people in historic 
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terms of basic changes of societal 
attitudes. 

Only recently, I went to Thur- 
good’s office to celebrate with his 
staff his victory in the White Pri- 
mary case. It was a good party. But 
we knew he had just begun that 
battle. He had taken only the first 
poll boxes. We had celebrated on 
other occasions, such as the victory 
of equal pay for Negro teachers and 
of admission to graduate schools 
without race discrimination. 

There is one case I still want to 
bring, but I can’t get any support 
for it. The Supreme Court has held 
that a railroad need not allow Ne- 
groes in diners or Pullmans with 
white folk, but at least must supply 
similar service in some other car. 
Until recently, many Negroes were 
unable to buy sleepers on our rail- 
roads. 

Now an old technique of rail- 
roading has been extended. A Ne- 
gto wants a lower berth from Texas 
to New York City. The ticket agent 
tells him there are no more lowers. 
“Here is a stateroom. I'll give it to 
you at the price of a lower.’ Thus 
does the railroad avoid the demo- 
cratic sight of a Negro in an open 
Pullman. 

The case I'd like to try is this: 
A Negro goes to the ticket office, 
gets the stateroom, paying $11 for 
a $34 accommodation (in addition 
to the regular fare). The next man 
in line would be the plaintiff in my 
test case—a Carl Sandburg type of 
citizen. He asks for a stateroom. 
He gets one. He pays $34—instead 
of $11. Then we go to court and 
say: “Judge, how come that rail- 
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roads are permitted to discriminate 
against white folk in favor of Ne. 
groes on the price of accommoda. 
tions?” 

Truly, I believe that many rail- 
roads would welcome such a suit 
and pray for our victory. They 
would prefer to cut through pres- 
ent discriminations, but are afraid 
to do so save under court edict. 

In New York we have done badly 
with the problem. Harlem is the 
biggest Negro city in the world. In 
1935 there was a riot, heads broken, 
stores looted. The Mayor appointed 
a commission to investigate. As a 
member of the Mayor’s Commission 
on Harlem, headed by Dr. Charles 
R. Roberts, a leading Negro doctor, 
I held the hearings on housing con- 
ditions. Others looked into play- 
grounds, schools, police, hospitals, 
etc. 

We found many houses—small 
brownstones, twenty-foot fronts— 
renting beds to fifty to sixty men 
each day. In each house there were 
about eighteen beds, but many Ne- 
groes live in shifts—three shifts to 
a bed. Sick or tired—get off that 
mattress! The next occupant claims 
it as his exclusive home. That cot 
is his castle. 

No wonder there are riots. It’s 
to the credit of the people of Har- 
lem that they have enough guts to 
break out once in a while. The 
report of our commission was sup- 
pressed. It still lies in the Mayor’s 
office. It was critical of our city in 
its duty to Harlem. It suggested 
economic and civic reforms. 

Many years ago, Will White of 
Emporia went to Haiti with Cam- 
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eron Forbes and others to look into 
United States-Haitian relations. 
Will told me about one of the edu- 
cated Haitians who acted as spokes- 
man for the people of the Island. 
It seems that Frenchmen in the old 
days, borning illegitimate children 
by Haitian women, did not sell the 
offspring at auction as was our prac- 
tice before 1861, but instead sent 
the kids to Europe to be educated. 
From such ancestry much of Hai- 
tian culture and leadership stems. 
White was ashamed when the last 
spokesman said in effect: “I thank 


you for the roads and hospitals, and 
brick and mortar brought here by 
the great United States. But you 
have brought something else, in ad- 
dition. Until you came I never was 
told ‘get off the sidewalk, you damn 
nigger.’ If you could take back the 
inferiority feeling you have put on 
our shoulders, I'd be willing to have 
you take back also all the buildings 
and improvements you have given 
us. Thank you.” 

This is the essence of the prob- 
lem. In the past decade we have 
made great strides. We have great 
distances still to go. 


The Right 


RACIAL exclusion came long before the Civil War. Six North- 
ern states had never excluded the free Negroes from the electorate, 
six Northern and Border states amended their constitutions to debar 
them, and fifteen Northern and Western states had always excluded 
them. 

The Reconstruction program of the Republicans from the North 
created the Solid South by enfranchising the Negro of the South 
when in 1867 only seven Northern states granted Negro suffrage. 
Four Northern states rejected Negro suffrage in the same year. 

Boyd A. Martin, American Scholar 
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GIVEN KP duty for the first time, a 
new Negro recruit was told to peel a 
huge pile of potatoes. He looked sadly 
at the knife handed him and said: “I 
thought you had a potato peeling ma- 
chine here.” 

The chef replied: “We have. 
you are the latest model.” 


And 


Ralph James 

INTO A RED CROSS office in a 
Dixie city came a pretty Negro girl to 
apply for permission to visit her hus- 
band who, she said, was a prisoner of 
war. “You mean he’s in Germany or 
Japan?” she was asked. 

“No, he’s in this country,” the girl 
said. 

“Well, then,” inquired the Red Cross 
representative, “is he in a camp for Ger- 
mans, Italians or Japanese?” 

“Oh, no,” was the girl's explanation, 
“he's in the guard house.” 

Walter Johns 

A YOUNG Negro soldier from Dixie 
remembered his old mother back home 
on Christmas and decided to send her 
$10 for a present. However, the post 
office clerk at the Pacific base where he 
was stationed did not have any money 
orders on hand. The APO clerk had a 
solution—since the amount was small, 
why not send it in postage. 

The youth agreed and some weeks 
later his mother on an Alabama farm 
received his letter containing 1,000 one- 
cent stamps. Her eyes popped open and 
she rushed across the field to a neigh- 
bors. 

“Look what my boy sent me!” she ex- 
claimed, pulling out the rows of stamps, 
“this grand photo of all the white 
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fellows in his regiment.” John Jackson 

AN ARMY OFFICER in command of 
a company of Negro soldiers noticed 
that during all air raids all of the men 
seemed to be concerned for the safety of 
one man named Jackson. Before div- 
ing for safety, they always made sure 
that Jackson was in his foxhole and well- 
protected. After the raid was over, there 
would be shouts: “Jackson, are you all 
right?” or “Where is Jackson? Did he 
get hit?” 

“Why all this interest in Jackson's 
safety,” the officer finally inquired. 

“It’s this way, lieutenant,” the soldier 
replied. “Jackson is sorta indebted to 
most of us and we're protecting our in- 
vestment.”” 

Margaret Ward 

THREE SOLDIERS, two whites and 
one Negro, appeared at the Pearly Gates. 
St. Peter opened the little window and 
peered out. 

“Who goes there?’” demanded the 
saint. 

“I am Colonel Smith,” said the first 
white. “I was decorated twice for brav- 
ery under fire.” 

Saint Peter frowned and turned thumbs 
down. 

“Iam Corporal Johnson. I was a hero 
in the Battle of the Bulge,” said the sec- 
ond white but the saint eyed him coldly 
too. 
“I am Private Brown,” said the col- 
ored soldier. “I was in a labor bat- 
talion.” 

The gates of heaven opened wide. 
“Come in,” cried St. Peter. “We need 
KP’s badly.” 

Jack Atkins 
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HEN the 
Rev. Adam 
Clayton Pow- 


{| Senator Bruce of Mississippi broke all 


precedents in six years in U. S. Congress 


By James M. 
Rosbrow 


ell, representing 
Harlem, took his seat 
in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Janu- 
aty, it marked the 
first time in the pres- 
ent century that the 
Negro race has had more than a 
single member serving in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is altogether probable that the 
Rev. Powell, with an already dem- 
onstrated flair for the dramatic, may 
be a more outstanding figure in 
American political life than the se- 
ries of Congressmen who have sat 
from the City of Chicago since 
1929, when Oscar dePriest became 
the first colored member of Congress 
since 1901. But it will be a long 
time before he or anyone else can 
seriously challenge the record of 
Blanche Kelso Bruce of Mississippi, 
the second Negro U. S. Senator in 
American history and the only one 
to serve a regular six-year term, of 
whom the New York Times said: 
“(his) career . . . was one of the 


most remarkable in history.” 


A slave when the Civil 
War began in 1860, Bruce 
became a member of the 
United States Senate a 
scant fifteen years later, 
when he was only thirty- 
four years old, and re- 
mained prominent in the 
political life of the coun- 
try for almost a quarter 
century thereafter, until his death 
in 1898. He gained the respect 
and friendship of all with whom 
he came into contact, and numbered 
Southern Democrats as well as 
Northern Republicans among his 
friends outside his own race. His 
pre-eminence among the Negro 
people was rivaled only by that of 
Frederick Douglass. 

Bruce was born on a Virginia 
plantation in 1851. Although his 
paternity is veiled in the obscurity of 
slavery, his light coloring indicated 
that his father was either white or 
mulatto. And his mother is known 
to have possessed some Indian 
blood. Because of his light color 
and good looks, he was assigned 
to one of his owner’s sons to be 
trained as a body slave. And when 
a tutor was brought to the plantation 
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for the white bey, he found the 
young colored lad so likeable and 
intelligent that he violated the ta- 
boos of the period and taught him 
to read and write. 

Bruce was moved to Mississippi 
and after a few years, when he was 
about fourteen, was taken to Mis- 
souri. At Brunswick, he was hired 
out as a printer's devil. Like many 
an intelligent youth before him, he 
made good use of the educational 
opportunities of the shop, and sto- 
ries are told of his being constantly 
reading when he was wanted for his 
duties. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
his master joined the Confederate 
Army and Bruce then ran away, 
crossing the river into Kansas and 
freedom. Here, at the age of nine- 
teen, he opened what has been called 
the first school in the United States 
operated exclusively for colored 
children. 

When he had accumulated a small 
amount of savings, he went to Ob- 
erlin College in Ohio for some for- 
mal education. From there he be- 
gan a period of wandering through- 
out the South that included teaching, 
work in the fields, and considerable 
time as a steamboat porter. 

Coming to Jackson, the capital of 
Mississippi, in the summer of 1869 
at the beginning of the Reconstruc- 
tion, he soon attracted the attention 
of the authorities and was appointed 
conductor of elections for Tallahat- 
chie County, where there had pre- 
viously been considerable violence. 
Successful in maintaining an orderly 
election, he was rewarded with 
appointment as colonel on the staff 
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of the governor and as sergeant-at- 
arms to the State Senate. 

At the close of the legislative ses- 
sion he was appointed assessor of 
Bolivar County, and when the pub- 
lic school system was expanded be- 
came country superintendent of 
schools. When county officers were 
first elected under the new civil gov- 
ernment, he was chosen sheriff and 
tax collector, an extremely lucrative 
post. He continued to make friends, 
and when he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the levee board shortly there- 
after, his white neighbors posted a 
large part of the $120,000 bond re- 
quired on his behalf. During his 
entire tenure as sheriff, Bolivar was 
the only county in the state wholly 
free of race violence. 

A delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1872, Bruce 
rose steadily in influence, and in 
1873 he was offered the nomination 
for lieutenant governor. He de- 
clined and instead ran again for 
sheriff, and was reelected without 
opposition. As soon as it was ap- 
parent that the Republicans would 
control the Legislature, Bruce an- 
nounced his candidacy for the term 
in the United States Senate that 
would begin in March, 1875, and 
for which the Legislature would 
make a selection early in 1874. 

Bruce was overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed. He was elected without 
serious Opposition, receiving several 
complimentary votes from white 
Democrats. 

Senator Bruce had been preceded 
in the upper House only by the Rev. 
Hiram R. Revels, also of Mississip- 
pi, who had served a one-year term 
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in 1870. Revels, the first Negro 
member of either house of Con- 
gress, was the successor of Jefferson 
Davis, president of the Confederacy. 

Between the time Bruce was elect- 
ed and the date when he took his 
seat in 1875, the crest of the Recon- 
struction had been passed, and 
shortly after his term began Missis- 
sippi and the South generally re- 
turned to the control of the white 
Democrats. Some of this sentiment 
was dramatically portrayed when his 
white Republican colleague, Senator 
James L. Alcorn, refused to accom- 
pany Bruce to the Vice President's 
desk for the oath of office. Although 
there had been some political differ- 
ences between them, Bruce had not 
anticipated such an outright insult, 
and in his embarrassment and con- 
fusion started down the aisle alone. 
But he was joined halfway by Sen- 
ator Roscoe Conkling, who accom- 
panied him the rest of the way and 
became his fast friend. 

Bruce speedily emerged as more 
than just a Negro politician, al- 
though he was a great Negro leader 
and a capable politician. Although 
a Republican, he supported all meas- 
ures aimed at removing the political 
disabilities of former Confederate 
leaders, and deplored the establish- 
ment of white or colored “‘lines”’ in 
either party. He voted for the seat- 
ing of the great Democratic leader, 
L. Q. C. Lamar, as his colleague 
from Mississippi in 1877, and the 
two became firm friends, working 
together for the welfare of the 
South. 

By December of 1878, Bruce was 
so noteworthy a figure that he was 
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the subject of the lead story in the 
New York Times on the occasion of 
his return from his European honey- 
moon, in the course of which he had 
spent some time with former Presi- 
dent Grant. Mentioning the fact 
that Bruce had received an unsolic- 
ited letter from Secretary of State 
Evarts to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States abroad, the 
article continued: 

“This letter was not needed to in- 
sure Mr. Bruce courteous treatment 
from American diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives abroad because 
no man in the Senate has a keener 
understanding of social life or is 
more accomplished in his manner 
than the Senator from Mississippi.” 

On February 14, 1879, Bruce 
made a sixty-six word speech that 
was wired the length and breadth of 
the United States. On the subject 
of the pending Chinese Exclusion 
Bill, Bruce announced his intention 
thus: 

“Mr. President, I desire to submit 
but a single remark. Representing 
as I do a people who but a few years 
ago were considered essentially dis- 
qualified from enjoying the priv- 
ileges and immunities of American 
citizenship and have since been so 
successfully introduced into the 
body politic, and having large con- 
fidence in the strength and assimila- 
tive powers of our institutions, I 
shall vote against the pending bill.” 

On the same day, Bruce became 
the only member of the Negro race 
ever to serve as presiding officer of 
the Senate. In an item on the front 
page, the New York Tribune said: 
“Senator Bruce is universally re- 
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spected by his fellow Senators and 
is qualified both in manners and 


character to preside over the delib- 
erations of the most august body of 
nen in the land.” 

Bruce also used the columns of 
the daily press to discuss the posi- 
tion of the Negro in America. Ob- 
jecting to a continuing effort to emi- 
grate Negroes to Liberia, he wrote 
in the Cincinnati Commercial: 

“The Negro of America is not 
African but American—in his phys- 
ical qualities and aptitudes, in his 
mental development and biases, in 
his religious beliefs and hopes, and 
in his political concepts and convic- 
tions he is an American. He is not 
a parasite but a branch, drawing life 
from the great American vine, tak- 
ing on the type of American civiliza- 
tion and adapting himself to the 
genius of her institutions.” 

Bruce was prominently men- 
tioned as a possible nominee for the 
vice presidency in 1880. He did 
become the first colored man to pre- 
side over a Republican National 
Convention, being called to the 
chair on the same day the sessions 
were visited by a son of Queen Vic- 
toria of England. His recognition 
of James A. Garfield, during a criti- 
cal stage of the debate when many 
delegates were clamoring for the 
floor, was credited by many with 
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leading to the latter’s nomination 
for the presidency. 

After he left the Senate in 1881, 
Bruce decided to settle in Washing- 
ton and disposed of his extensive 
Mississippi plantations. He was 
mentioned for the cabinet, being 
supported by many Southern leaders 
and newspapers. For example, the 
Charleston (S. C.) News And Cou- 
rier said: 

“Why should not ex-Senator 
Bruce receive a cabinet appoint- 
ment? He is equal in ability to the 
average cabinet officer of these times 
and bears a higher character person- 
ally and officially than nine out of 
ten of the prominent candidates for 
important positions. Bruce is a 
cleaner and a better man in every 
way than such men as Ingersoll, 
Conkling, Christianson, Robeson 
and a swarm of lesser lights.” 

He declined appointment as Min- 
ister to Brazil because slavery was 
still legal in that country, and also 
refused the Third Assistant Post- 
master Generalship. President Gar- 
field appointed him Register of the 
Treasury, a position of sub-cabinet 
rank and the highest position in the 
government to which a Negro has 
been appointed. In this capacity his 
signature appeared on all paper 
money issued by the government. 


| Negroes who pass for whites 
can do fine job of propaganda 


The Gentle Art Of ‘Passing ‘ 


Condensed from Norfolk Journal & Guide 
By Arthur P. Davis 


J HERE ARE two types of 
“passing” Negroes. There 
are, first, the victims of 

“white fever,” persons with 
a morbid and almost uncontrollable 
desire to be white at any cost. De- 
riving no special benefit from pass- 
ing, somehow they cannot refrain 
from doing so, the “call of kind”’ is 
that strong inthem. And then there 
are the “‘passers’”’ who are forced in- 
to the business by simple economics. 

My friend X is of the latter type. 
A graduate of a Negro trade school, 
he is now making about $8,000 a 
year as foreman of a large and 
nationally known manufacturing 
plant. With this excellent job and 
salary and with the immediate pros- 
pect of an advance to a better posi- 
tion, X is not happy, because he 
doesn’t want to be white. 

He doesn’t want to be white, first 
of all, because his wife is not light 
enough to pass. He therefore lives 
in a Negro neighborhood and 
spends his evenings among his own 
people—and likes it. At the same 
time he has to keep a “downtown” 
address in case of illness. His com- 
pany checks on the absence of every 
employee and, of course, sends a 
medical inspector to investigate all 
illness. X, therefore, cannot be a 
sick Negro; he must be white when 
he is under the weather. 

‘ Moreover, he has to be careful 


when he is downtown with his wife. 
In stores, on buses, and on the street, 
he is constantly on the alert for 
workers and officials from his plant. 
It isn’t a pleasant way to live, and he 
would like to get out of it, but where 
could he make $8,000 as a Negro in 
his particular field? The best job he 
would get would be $2,800-a-year 
position as teacher in some Negro 
technical high school. 

As a white man, X has learned 
far more about his trade than he 
could have done as a Negro. He is 
now an expert in his vocation be- 
cause he has had an opportunity to 
grow. As his experience and 
knowledge broadened, he advanced 
accordingly ; something he could not 
have done as a Negro. 

He and a classmate applied to- 
gether for a job at a certain Detroit 
plant. X was immediately hired; 
his classmate refused. 

At the time X protested. “He is 
a better mechanic than I am.” X told 
the personnel officer. 

“But he’s colored,” the latter re- 
torted, ‘and I can’t use him.” This 
classmate is now a mail carrier; and 
X became foreman of the shop that 
couldn’t use Negroes. 

My friend has his own private 
type of ‘fair employment practice.” 
All of the skilled workers in his 
plant are white, but there are Negro 
janitors. When he finds an am- 
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bitious young Negro, he “eases” 
him into the shop as a “helper’’ and 
then trains him. When the white 
mechanics protest, as they have 
done, he appeals to their sense of 
fair play. If that doesn’t work, he 


“bears down” as boss. The latter 
method, he confessed, always 
worked. 


X dreads the day when the com- 
pany finds out what he is. He knows 
that it is inevitable. One day some- 
body “uptown” is going to become 
angry with him and go “downtown” 
and turn him up. Or he is going to 
get sick at his Negro residence. 
‘When that day comes, X feels that 
he will not be ‘‘too sorry.’’ Although 
he will miss the money, he at least 
will be free again. 

As a “practicing” white man, X 
“prides” himself of these things: 
first, he has pushed every Negro he 
could; second, he has never had any 
social contact with the hundreds of 
white women who have worked un- 
der him; and, third, he has always 
put in a play for the Negro when- 
ever the question came up. 

The last time that happened, he 
and his superintendent were riding 
in a car through the Negro district. 
They were returning from a banquet 
in X’s honor at one of the down- 
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town hotels. Seeing some Negroes 
hanging around a poolroom, the su- 
perintendent commented on the gen- 
eral incompetence of all Negroes. 

“But they haven’t been given a 
fair chance,” X explained to him. 
Surprised at this defense, the super- 
intendent merely gave X a queer 
look. There was a long silence; and 
to this day X is still wondering what 
the man thought. 

The average Negro deeply resents 
“passers.’’ As a matter of fact, he 
does not even like to hear light per- 
sons talk about passing; and to 
write about it, as I am doing, is, of 
course, anathema. But in fairness 
to a man like X, one must admit that 
he can do an excellent job of in- 
doctrination from within. The ig- 
norance of the average white worker 
concerning the Negro is appalling. 
As a white man, X has been able to 
straighten many a crooked mind, 
and that helps. 

But the whole silliness of the 
American race problem is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in this 
case. Here are hundreds of white 
workers who look up to and respect 
X as their boss, who will when they 
find out he is a Negro, consider him 
the lowest and most despicable of 
humans. 


{| An Army doctor in India fights hunger 
and discovers the key to a better world 


Birmingham Bengal 


Condensed from Free World 
By John Yard 


‘ie APTAIN George Johnson, 


army surgeon, is from Bir- 

mingham, Alabama. That 

may explain an idea that came 
to him recently in Bengal. For Bir- 
mingham taught him the meaning of 
the Biblical story of the loaves and 
fishes, which is that two and two do 
not inevitably make four. This has 
practical application to the village 
beyond Madhupur where, with his 
Negro regiment, he is at present 
stationed. 

Even before he came to the Ben- 
gal town the little brown doctor, 
who is short and slight and almost 
insignificant in khaki, had managed 
some of the hardest going of the 
Pacific war. He was with the regi- 
ment when it battled Japs and co- 
bras in jungles, when it slugged and 
sloshed over steep mountains and 
scaled heights that melted under- 
foot in the muds of the monsoon. 
He was considered an able patcher 
of broken bodies, though an army 
carries few spare parts for the hu- 
man machine, and many of those 
whose vehicles hurtled over prec- 
ipices in the speed of pushing 
through the building of the Ledo 
Road were beyond any helping. 

The Captain saw that as the price 
of forcing a highway into Burma. 
Over it supplies would roll to other 


Americans who would conquer the 
Japanese. He placed a high value on 
life, but thought it could be spent 
for “value received.” And he never 
lost faith that this stubborn old 
planet can and will be taught bet- 
ter manners in the end. 

When the regiment was ordered 
back to easier duty in Bengal, the 
“little Cap” as they called him, went 
into a slump for the first time. He 
acted as if he had caught a glimpse 
of some old bogey. Of course the 
village was unsanitary and medieval 
and ridden with disease, so much so 
that the camp site was chosen well 
on the outskirts. But he was thor- 
oughly familiar by now with the 
standard brands of dysentery and 
dengue fever—even cholera—and 
with all 57 varieties of insect pests 
that war on the American troops in 
different parts of the East. 

Here in Bengal there was some- 
thing else that was neither insect 
nor disease germ, yet that crowded 
in On you menacingly. You met it 
suddenly at night, in the shape of a 
woman's swathed figure silhouetted 
against the moon, wailing her grief 
like a sick hound. You were shud- 
deringly aware of it in the spindly, 
misshapen legs of brown-skinned 
youngsters with paunchy bellies, 
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running sores and _ outstretched 
hands. 

The second day in the village 
Captain Johnson went looking for 
the Hindu doctor he’d heard about. 
He found him in the shack that was 
local clinic and dispensary. At 
least a hundred women stood in the 
dust on the outside. They were 
veiled in rags, and the children they 
carried were frail, many deformed. 
The little Cap worked his way 
nimbly through their ranks to the 
door. Inside, more mothers and in- 
fants squatted sad-eyed on the floor, 
awaiting their turns. 

At a small table sat the Hindu. 
He was a large man, in a white suit 
and with horn-rimmed spectacles. 
‘His only visible equipment was a 
stethoscope, but his dark hands, the 
American noticed, had an X-ray 
quality all their own. They moved 
rapidly, detecting fevers by the 
touch, feeling the patient's spleen 
for a malaria diagnosis, turning 
small faces upward for a glimpse at 
eyes and tongues. 

The Hindu flashed the little Cap 
a smile and with a welcoming ges- 
ture motioned him to a seat on a 
stool not far from himself. Then, 
from the row of salvaged bottles in 
front of him, he continued swiftly 
dispensing the few drugs he had 
available. Only after the last of the 
clients had been attended to did he 
turn and remark, in perfect English: 
“Iam Dr. Baira. It’s really a pleas- 
ure to see an American doctor here. 
Of course you have nothing like this 
in that fortunate country of yours!” 

“You have been there?” 

“Yes. I was graduated from 
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Pennsylvania. Not your school by 
any chance?” 

It was Captain Johnson’s turn to 
smile. he said. ‘Mine was 
Meharry Medical College at Nash- 
ville. From there I went to my in- 
terneship at Slossfield Health Cen- 
ter.” 

“Slossfield? . . .” 

“In Birmingham, Alabama—my 
home town.” 

“I'm afraid I never heard of 
Slossfield.”” 


“That’s not surprising. It’s a 
wonderful place, though! You 
must visit it sometime.” 

Dr. Baira sighed. “I daresay 


your Slossfield is magnificent,” he 
agreed. ‘Everything in America is 
on a colossal scale. You are wealthy! 
Here in India the need is appalling, 
the means are insignificant. All we 
can do it try to help ourselves, take 
what help comes. What we need is 
a miracle! Few on the outside can 
grasp the enormity of the sufferings 
of India. If they did, the size of 
the problem would discourage 
them.” 

“I think I begin to grasp it.” 

“Ah! Would you care to come 
with me on my calls in the village?” 

“Thanks. Yes I’m anxious to 
have a look at this place.” 

Dr. Baira packed his stethoscope 
and some medicines into a small 
bag. As they left the shack, several 
leathery cows had taken the place of 
the women in the road. Emaciated 
creatures, they were searching vain- 
ly for blades of green. 

“Don’t tell me they give milk!” 
the little Cap exclaimed. 

“‘No—India’s cows make poor 
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wet nurses!” 

“What good are they?” 

“They are sacred to us Hindus.” 

“You believe in that?” 

“Of course! But even more, I 
believe in milk for our children. If 
only we could give them that! Even 
the goats have gone dry in this 
town!” 

The trail led the two men into 
huts of incredible squalor, where 
fever-wracked villagers lay moaning 
on hard clay floors. Dr. Baira 
tended both Hindus and Moham- 
medans. In one hut a little boy of 
four stirred in his filthy rags and 
stared up at the American. His 
eyes were torches glowing in a small 
skeleton. The Captain turned away 
quickly. ‘‘I’ve one that age myself,” 
he remarked later. “Any hope?” 

“No. Pneumonia’s a quick killer 
when it follows starvation. So is 
malaria. It often gets them in a 
day!” 

Starvation. That was it. The 
word went through the little Cap’s 
heart like a bayonet point. He 
feared the sting of it more than he 
ever had the sharp crackle of snip- 
ers’ bullets or the insistent rattle of 
machine guns in far hills. 

“Hunger’s home is India,” Dr. 
Baira was saying. ‘“There’s always 
famine somewhere in our villages. 
But the war turned this province 
into a death house. Half the peo- 
ple of our village died in 1943— 
4,000,000 in all Bengal. We grow 
rice here, but not enough. The Jap 
conquest of Burma robbed us of our 
food supply.” 

“Thank God the road to Burma's 
open.” 
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“Yes, you can be happy you had a 
hand at that! There's rice coming 
in now. Trouble is, our villagers 
have no purchasing power left. In 
the famine they sold even their 
tools.” 

“Isn’t something being done for 
them?” 

“Yes indeed! The Indian Gov- 
ernment, the British, the Americans 
are helping. But in India help is 
like food: there’s never enough to 
go around!” 

Out at the camp that night the 
little Cap sat on the edge of his 
bunk with his head in his hands. 

The Captain had his teeth in a 
problem too big for any man to lick. 
Besides, this Bengal village had 
made him violently homesick for the 
first time since the war began. He 
was seeing, as if it were just beyond 
the tent flap, the Slossfield section 
of Birmingham, in the year 1936. 
There were 50,000 Negroes packed 
into that Slossfield, and the depres- 
sion had reduced life in the crowd- 
ed ramshackle houses to a sort of 
death-in-life, reeking with poverty, 
filth, ignorance and despair. Thir- 
teen relatives shared their four 
rooms with the Johnsons. Their 
diet consisted of a little fat-back and 
flour stirred up to make gravy in a 
frying pan. There was no abun- 
dance even of that. As the little 
Cap’s mother put it: “Seems like the 
Lord willed it for us to starve!” 

In that she was mistaken. In 
1936 Slossfield was to be elevated 
out of its misery and transported to 
Paradise. 

It had begun, the Captain re- 
called, when Mr. Moore of the Cast 
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Iron Pipe Company inserted a want 
ad for a thousand Negro laborers. 
Next morning 3,000 men had stam- 
peded the factory gates. George 
Johnson was seventeen then, a spin- 
dly-legged high school senior, and 
he was among them. Their hopes 
had turned rapidly to disillusion- 
ment. When the plant guards had 
lined them up  brusquely and 
marched them before the company 
doctor, that gentleman thumbed 
down 2,000 at a glance as unfit for 
any sort of work. The remaining 
1,000 were processed through the 
plant’s medical department, given a 
more searching test. Only 300 made 
the grade. The tubercular, the post- 
rachitic, the generally undernour- 
ished and debilitated had to be 
turned down. George was of that 
group—a borderline case. 

“Better go back to school,” the 
doctor had said. “You're not strong 


enough for factory life. Feed up 
and come back in another six 
months.” 

“Feed up! . . . on what?” 


He still remembered how rebel- 
lious, how heartbroken, how furious 
he had felt while the doctor scanned 
his puny nakedness. Folks talked 
about Negro lads staging holdups, 
murders—well— 

Then there was the aftermath. It 
seemed this Mr. Moore, who made 
iron pipes, likewise had been furi- 
ous that day—furiously ashamed at 
something he had seen that had 
never soaked in before. He was a 
big man, a muscular giant, and he 
had gone into action like a hurri- 
cane. All the money Moore had 
ever made couldn’t remake Sloss- 
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field—but somebody could. The 
little Cap remembered tales of how 
Moore had shaken his big fist under 
the City Council’s chins, how he'd 
tushed off to the State Capital and 
to Washington te demand funds, 
food, doctors, plans. 

In far-away Bengal, the little Cap 
had a hard time keeping back the 
tears his memories brought in a sud- 
den rush. He was seeing a great 
Health Center that had risen in 
Slossfield where the city garbage 
trucks used to be parked. He was 
seeing himself there, a young in- 
terne busy in the wards, the mater- 
nity, the infant clinics. Men were 
working in Slossfield, there were 
new homes, cooking courses, food to 
cook, 

“It just takes some starting!” the 
little Cap reflected. ‘“‘It's the first 
move from inertia that counts! Of 
course there’s more hungry people 
in Bengal than in Slossfield. But 
that doesn’t matter much. There’s 
plenty of people in the world to 
help.” And he envisioned a United 
Nations declaring that the disgrace 
of starving people must be wined 
from the earth. 

A few days later Captain Johnsoa 
went in town and looked up Dr. 
Baira again. He said: ‘Well, we've 
got our sanitation problems pretty 
well organized out at the camp. 
Maybe I could help you clean up 
this village and get something 
started here.” 

“TUL certainly be glad for your 
help, Captain,” Dr. Baira said. And 
he looked as if he meant it. ‘Have 
you any suggestions?” 


“Nothing startling. You spoke 
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about milk the other day. It strikes 
me two things this village could use 
are clean milk and clean water. Wa- 
ter’s the easiest. I can get the 
army’s help on that, because of 
course these infectious conditions 
are a danger to the troops.” 

“That's true. What do you pro- 
pose?” 

“Well, at camp we have a very 
simple type of reservoir. Just a 
5,000 gallon bag held up in a 
wooden frame, with metal taps 
around the base. The bag is filled 
up with water and chemicals are 
added for purification. I could help 
you install several of these, and see 
that you get a supply of chemicals.” 

“A fine idea! Chemicals have 
been as scarce here as everything 
else!”’ 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“What ought to be done is to 
spray oil on all the stagnant pools 
around this area,” Dr. Baira mused. 

“I can help you with that too. 
And the regiment’s got a new hand 
grenade that explodes and releases 
chemicals to destroy insects.” 

Baira grinned. ‘‘War on insects 
with hand grenades! That’s a won- 
derful idea!” 

“It is. With a little effort we 
ought to be able to clean out the 
pests that keep these people sick. 
Maybe if we just get them in better 
condition some of them can find 
work and begin to help themselves.” 

At that Baira looked doubtful. 
“There's a war industry down the 
river,’ he said. “But the people 
here aren't fit to work! They need 
food to get work, and they need 
work to get food!” 


“I know—I know just what it is,” 
the Captain agreed. “But it can be 
broken!”’ 

He was thinking of Slossfield, 
but of course Dr. Baira had never 
seen Slossfield. After a while the 


‘Hindu said: ‘Even some free milk 


stations for the children like the 
ones you have in the States, would 
be a great help here. I have a small 
shipment of dried milk that was 
sent me from Calcutta, but I’ve had 
to dole it out to the fever convales- 
cents. Otherwise, it wouldn’t last.” 

The little Cap was quite excited at 
that news. ‘See here, Baira,” he 
said. “‘Let’s get busy and put up 
some free milk stations right away! 
Once we have them started we'll 
find a way to keep them going!” 

Baira shook his head. “I couldn’t 
risk it.” 

“But you can. 
down.” 

“What will you do?” 

“IT don’t know—yet. 
got to risk something.” 

Dr. Baira sat thinking that one 
over for some time. ‘Maybe so,” 
he said with a sigh. “I'll admit I'm 
scared to death! But I think that’s 
the secret of what you Americans 
call your ‘know-how.’ You start 
something that looks impossible— 
and pretty soon it works.” 

“Will you come along with me on 
this?” 

“I’m—afraid I will!” 

Dr. Baira was true to his word. 
The way he pitched into the proj- 
ects of putting up water stations and 
milk stations and ridding the village 
of insects, none would have sus- 
pected he was a man who already 


I won't let you 


But we've 
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handled a clinic of some 200 pa- 
tients daily. 

News of the little Cap’s war 
spread rapidly among the men of 
the regiment. Some of them vol- 
unteered to come in town on their 
leave and help with the building and 
clean-up jobs. Pretty soon they got 
wind of how precarious the milk 
situation was. Of course, a soldier 
doesn’t dispose of unlimited funds, 
but, as Chick Delorier from Cow 
Creek, Louisiana, put the case: 
“Down where I come from, we sure 
is strapped—but I reckon the kids 
get their milk! Here’s my two 
bucks.” 

He whipped his hat off, dropped 
the money in and started passing it 
around. Jim Davis, a Yankee from 
Michigan, threw in a half dollar. 
Pretty soon Chick’s overseas cap had 
to be discarded for a well-scrubbed 
garbage pail. When that had made 
the rounds of the tents, and the kitty 
was audited, there was found to be 
almost $400.. The meanest fellow 
in the outfit, one Virgil Gurney 
from Georgia, who declared he 
never drank a glass of milk in his 
life, topped the contributions with 
eight bucks. 

It was decided that the best thing 
to do was for the little Cap to cable 
to the States for a shipment of dried 
milk to be started on its way im- 
mediately. Even with speed, it 
might not get there before Dr. 
Baira’ s supply ran out. 

There were, in fact, tense wots 
as the number of small clients at the 
milk stations multiplied, and the 
available supply of the powder sank 
to the vanishing point. 
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Fortunately the pig packing case 
containing the dried milk from 
America was rolled off a truck at 
Captain Johnson’s tent just in time 
to avert the disaster of having to 
shut up shop, 

That disaster remained in the of- 
fing. It’s true, you can buy a lot 
of dried milk for $400. Moreover, 
at the start, the village youngsters, 
and their mothers, were somewhat 
wary of the white powder from the 
other side of the world that turned 
into cow’s milk when water was 
added. Yet hunger can overcome 
any sort of squeamishness. As a 
chunk of warm red meat draws a 
pack of hungry dogs, or a ship’s 
wake of cast-offs attracts a swarm of 
gulls, so the milk stations drew 
dark-skinned boys and girls from 
an ever wider area. 

The soldiers had figured just how 
long their first shipment would last, 
and already had plans for taxing 
themselves to renew the supply be- 
fore it was gone. They were dis- 
couraged when they learned that the 
rate of consumption of the milk was 
much faster than anyone had sup- 
posed. Of course they would con- 
tinue. No one even hinted that they 
could stop. But doughboys not be- 
ing millionaires, it looked as if the 
regiment was in for its first licking 
of the war. 

The news of the stations had 
spread like wind-driven rain on a 
parched land. One day a committee 
of workers from the down-river fac- 
tory came to the camp and wanted 
to confer with the American officers 
on the plan they were supposed to 
have for feeding this whole section 
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of Bengal. It was almost impossible 
to persuade them that such a plan 
did not exist. 

After their visit the Colonel had 
Captain Johnson before him and 
warned that the U. S. Army is not 
concerned with philanthropy but 
with fighting. All right to clean up 
here, insofar as the health of the 
troops was affected by conditions in 
the area. But let’s not get out on 
any limb. 

Meanwhile, there came a day 
when the little Cap himself wished 
he had never even thought of de- 
clating war on the boundless hun- 
ger that existed in Bengal. The 
milk stations he and Dr. Baira had 
set up were the center of a clamor- 
ing, dissatisfied throng, demanding 
that more children receive the milk. 
The Hindus who were portioning 
out the white fluid were doing so 
cautiously, for the dried milk supply 
was again running low, and no one 
knew exactly how the stations were 
going to go on. 

“I’m just a damned fool,’ the 
little Cap confided to Dr. Baira. “It 
was better never to start this than to 
have it fall through! I guess you 
can't do a thing like this alone.” 

For answer, Dr. Baira took his 
American friend by the arm. He 
walked him down by the communal 
pool in the village. Growing there 
was a banyan tree, and a huge 
Mowa, with pungent flowers. 

“Do you know the legend of the 
mowa?”’ Dr. Baira asked. 

“No, I can’t say I do.” 

“It concerns an ancient lord of 
India, whose granaries were full 


while his people died of famine. 
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In their despair they came and pros- 
trated themselves before his gate, 
praying for food. When he turned 
a deaf ear and continued to amuse 
himself with his nautch girls, his 
daughter, the Princess, found the 
keys of the granaries and delivered 
the rice to the people.” 

‘What happened to her?” 

“Her father threw her in a dun- 
geon, and when she escaped, he sent 
his warriors to find and kill her. 
But as they overtook her, Manu 
changed her into this Mowa tree, 
and she was saved.” 

They stood there in silence for a 
while. Then Dr. Baira added: 
“You have made me think of this 
story recently. There are many 
hungry peoples today, not only in 
India, but in all the world, in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and South America. 
But the nations’ granaries are full, 
and a key will be found!” 

“I wonder what the key is,” the 
little Cap was thinking. He re- 
membered Mr. Moore and how he 
had gone to Washington to get 
help for the people of Slossfield. 
Governments—yes, you could never 
feed the world without them! 

When he got back to camp that 
night, there was a letter from his 
mother. He tore is open, and a 
dollar bill dropped out. 

“I cried all night, honey, about 
those poor people,” his mother 
wrote. “I know this isn’t going to 
help them, really. I’m only an old 
woman and I’m not smart enough to 
figure what to do. But you young 
ones are smart—you can! All I can 
do to help it to be wanting. Folks 
is mighty powerful when they wants 
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something hard enough. You 
wanted to be a doctor, and you got 
there, sure enough. And Mr. Moore, 
he wanted us to get jobs and start 
living, and so the government just 
had to do something. I'm sure if 
we all wanted bad enough for there 
to be no more hunger anywhere, 
someway they'd get it done.” 

The little Cap was sitting there 
staring thoughtfully at her letter, 
when Bill Turner sidled up and 
shoved a dollar into his hand. “Just 


got it from home,” he explained 
sheepishly,—‘‘for those kids.” 

For a long time after that, the 
Captain didn’t budge. young 
ones are smart—you can figure it 
out,” she'd said. 

But she had figured it out. Slowly 
it came to him. The power of want- 
ing—the will of peoples toward de- 
cency. Aren’t they the force be- 
hind governments?—he asked him- 
self. Don’t they, in their hearts, 
hold the key to a better world? 


Haiti Mad Rectal Equality 


IN 1919, at the discussion of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, it was proposed that one of the articles of the initial pact 
declare the equality of races and that each country pledge itself to 
observe this equality at home. The United States and England 
voted against this provision, while France voted in its favor. Haiti, 
with a majority of dark-skinned people, joined the U. S. in voting 
against the proposal. 

Max L. Hudicourt 
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{| Mrs. Paul Robeson’s new book 


grabs a bit of spotlight from husband 


In Africa 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Mary Braggio?ti 


USHING to the newsstand 
R for papers day after an 
“opening has been a habit 
with Eslanda Cardozo Goode 
Robeson ever since her husband, 
Paul Robeson, deserted the profes- 
sion of law for the footlights more 
than 20 years ago. 

But when she bought the news- 
papers on certain days recently she 
had the immense fun of saying to 
her world-famous husband, “Believe 
it or not—this time they're for ME!" 

She is pleased with the reviews 
the critics have given her recent 
book, African Journey, published 
by John Day—pleased particularly 
because they are one more proof to 
her that the world is changing and 
ready to listen to the ideas of true, 
world-wide democracy which she 
stresses in African Journey. 

The book is a day-to-day account 
of her trip through Africa in 1936 
with her son, Pauli, then eight years 
old. In it she pleads the cause of 
Africa's 150,000,000 exploited, 
littled and underprivileged Negroes 
—and, through them, for this coun- 
try’s 13,000,000 Negroes and, in- 
deed, all the colored peoples and the 
minorities in the world. 
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Mrs. Robeson sparkled as she 
talked of the changing world re- 
cently in the cool living room of her 
house, ‘““The Beeches’, in Enfield, 
Conn. It’s a big Colonial house set 
far back from the village street and 
surrounded with wide lawns and 
shady beech trees. 

She's quite a small person, her- 
self—tiny compared to her husband, 
But there’s nothing tiny about her 
personality. She's vivacious, spirited, 
bubbling with ideas. 

With a B.S. degree earned long 
ago and a Ph.D. in anthropology 
well on the way, Mrs. Robeson 
(her family and friends call her 
“Essie” is not too intellectual to be 
an adoring mother. Pauli, edu- 
cated mostly in Russia and England 
before the war and now a student at 
Cornell University, is, to put it 
mildly, the parents’ pride and joy. 
He’s to play on the Cornell football 
team this fall. Consequently, Mr. 
Robeson’s entire fall concert tour 
will be built around the college 
football schedule so Pauli’s All- 
America father won't miss a game. 
And Mrs. Robeson’s proudest pos- 
session is a necklace she had made— 
much to Pauli’s embarrassment—of 
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seven gold medals won by her son 
in both scholastic sports and studies. 

But family and friendly interests 
still leave this spirited woman time 
for crusading. She’s writing another 
book and she makes frequent 
speeches on race relations to all sorts 
of groups, large and small, white, 
Negro and mixed. 

“I'm trying to help lay the foun- 
dation,” she explained, ‘‘so that 
when legislation comes it will have 
public opinion ready for it.” 

She told of two projects she hopes 
to start soon with Pearl Buck: 

“First, we are going to work for 
a federal bill for minimum stand- 
ard of education in this country. 
Education is not universal; it isn’t 
free. Americans were shocked at the 
army statistics of illiteracy. 

“Second, we would like to get a 
federal bill to the effect that any 
public service must be really public 
or else it cannot have a_ public 
license. 

“Don’t you think that’s reason- 
able?” she asked. “IY _ + you think 
the American people will accept 
that? Public is public.” 

Eslanda Goode was born in 
Washington, Dec. 15, 1896. Her 
father, part Negro, part Indian, was 
a clerk in the War Dept. and her 
grandfather, Francis Lewis Cardozo, 
graduate of the University of Glas 
cow in Scotland, served as Secretary 
of State and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of South Carolina. Mrs. Robe- 
son’s Spanish blood, inherited from 
her grandfather, is a strong in- 
fluence on her appearance. 

Having made up her mind dur- 
ing her studies at the University of 
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Chicago that she would be a chem- 
ist, she came to New York and took 
her B.S. in food and nutrition at 
Teachers College. While still at col- 
lege she started work as a technician 
in surgical pathology at the Presby- 
terian Hospital—the first Negro, 
she believes, ever engaged by that 
institution. 

She was still at Teachers, too, 
when she met Paul Robeson, a stu- 
dent at Columbia Law School. 

“We met at a party in Harlem,” 
she related. ‘Everybody thought he 
was just one of those football play- 
ers who wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing. But I thought he was terrific. 
I said to myself, ‘I'd better marry 
him before these people catch on!’ " 

So she did, in Aug. 1921. 

From 1928, when Paul Robeson 
first played Show Boat in England, 
the family lived in Europe until 
November, 1939. 

In her brief snatches of relaxation 
Mrs. Robeson likes to bowl occa- 
sionally with Pauli and his friends 
in the recreation house at ‘The 
Beeches.” At one time she was a 
three-mile swimmer and a_ star 
basketball forward. 

Preparing her clear-thinking, 
courageous speeches and presenting 
them take much of her time. After 
a lecture she always encourages a 
discussion period. 

“A subject that almost always 
comes up during these discussions,” 
she said, “is inter-marriage between 
races. When it does, I say that I 
always thought that marriage was 4 
private personal affair. Nobody in 
the United States is ever forced to 
marry anyone.” 
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{| Negro GI's find Germans 
kow-towing to their every need 


Aryan Myth Dies 


Condensed from Stars and Stripes 


By Allan Morrison 


ERMANS, who once were ex- 

horted to think of themselves 

as a master race, now gladly 

wash the clothes of American 
Negro soldiers, a racial group the 
Nazis taught them to despise. Chil- 
dren play with Negro soldiers, girls 
fraternize with them. If the Ger- 
mans ever wholly believed Nazi 
racial theories, the war certainly has 
put still another complexion on 
social life in Germany. 

From the inception of the Nazi 
movement color was carefully and 
cleverly woven into the fabric of 
Fascist race theories which found 
their definitive expression in the 
notorious Nuremberg laws. 

In Mem Kampf Hitler described 
Negroes as semi-apes and derided 
the democracies for allowing them 
to have any human rights and op- 
portunities at all. At the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics, Hitler refused to person- 
ally congratulate Jesse Owens—who 
won four titles—and other indivi- 
dual Negro victors on the U.S. team. 

Long before he came to power, 
Hitler promised to “avenge” the na- 
tional “insult” given Germany dur- 
ing Allied occupation of the Rhine- 
land following Germany's defeat 
in World War I. At that time 
France stationed thousands of Sene- 
galese troops in the French zone of 
occupation. The Nazis never al- 


lowed the Germans to forget that 
the peace of Versailles resulted in 
African Negroes being billeted in 
German homes. 

Hitler promised the Germans that 
one of the first acts of the Nazi 
government would be the steriliza- 
tion of hundreds of racially mixed 
children produced by unions be- 
tween Senegalese soldiers and Ger- 
man women, He also promised that 
Negro troops would never again set 
foot on German soil. 

Concentration camps _ received 
their quotas of Negro prisoners. 
There were Negroes at Buchenwald 
and Dachau when these camps were 
overrun by advancing American 
forces. In the Berlin area a recent 
survey showed, most Negroes or 
near-Negroes living there had been 
imprisoned by the Nazis, usually for 
being members of an “inferior” 
race. Like the Jews. Germans of 
color were refused employment. 

Today Germans see thousands of 
Negro troops in the U.S. zone per- 
forming duties ranging from 
straight occupational tasks to techni- 
cal engineering operations. How 
have Germans reacted to these 
Negro troops in their midst? How 
have Negro Gls reacted to the Ger- 
man people? 

In the larger cities of Germany 
the racial myth seems buried beneath 
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the rubble of the Nazi order. In 
Nuremberg, the seat of Nazi racism, 
American Negro troops speak of 
friendly relations with civilians who 
are far too busy reconstructing their 
shattered lives to revive the Hitler- 
ian theories that brought their coun- 
try to ruin. In Munich, Schwein- 
furt, Frankfurt and Augsburg Ne- 
gro soldiers say that civilians attach 
more importance to the growing 
problems of food and shelter than 
to hating and fearing dark-skin 
Americans, 

In one town the daughter of a 
colonel in the Wehrmacht stoutly 
maintained that her Nazi teachings 
would not permit her to associate 
with Negro men. But personality 
proved stronger than propaganda 
and by the time the non-fraterniza- 
tion policy was relaxed, she was 
holding nightly “conversations” 
with a Negro soldier. 

Generally the pattern of new Ne- 
gro-German relations has been like 
this: A Negro unit moves into a 
town. At first, the men encounter 
coolness, suspicion, even fear from 
the local inhabitants. Friendly con- 
tact starts with the small children. 
The next day the children start get- 
ting bigger. Before a week has 
passed the adults who feared the 
worst are talking with the soldiers 
and before long ‘‘fraternization”’ is 
normal. 

“Talking to Germans in public 
places’ is being pretty liberally in- 
terpreted by most Americans in Ger- 
many and Negro troops are no ex- 
ception to this. In one Negro QM 
truck company stationed near Augs- 
burg it was learned that 85 percent 
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of the men had won “homes” of 
their own, That is, they were ‘‘talk- 
ing to Germans (usually frauleins) 
in public places (and private) on a 
regular and intimate basis. 

There is, of course, a practical as- 
pect. 

“The Germans we've met are a 
hungry people,” explained S/Sgt. 
George Handy, a Negro from 
Washington, D. C. “But they are 
also very realistic. Their hunger has 
made them very objective on such 
matters as racial attitude. It didn’t 
take long for them to see that there 
is no difference between food, 
chocolate, cigarettes and soap in the 
hands of white Americans and simi- 
lar items possessed by Negro Amer- 
icans. 

“To get there things,” he said, 
“they wash our clothes and do other 
things for us.” 

But Negro soldiers point out that 
Germans who never saw Negroes 
before the arrival of the Americans 
have adjusted themselves to the sen- 
sitive feelings of the American Ne- 
gro toward racial insult and slight. 
For example, the German word for 
Negro is ‘‘Neger,” which sounds 
like the offensive “nigger,” a word 
which Negroes strongly resent. Ne- 
gto Gls report that many Germans 
in their communities studiously re- 
frain from using this word, replac- 
ing it with such expressions as 
“brown man.” 

Some Negro members of the 
American Army of Occupation, 
however, report having heard Ger- 
mans mutter ‘“‘schwartzer teufel,” 
which means “black devil,’’ another 
Hitlerian carryover. 
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“When we first arrived here seven 
weeks ago many of the people 
seemed afraid of us,” said Cpl. Sid- 
ney Dickerson, from Beckly, W. 
Va., a member of a Negro tank bat- 
talion stationed at Bissingen. “But 
after a week or so the people found 
us quite different from what the 
Nazis had evidently told them about 
us. I think we have shown these 
people the falseness of Hitler's 
racial propaganda.” 

Capt. Wm. Bruce, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., a Negro Army physi- 
cian, told of his attempts to assist 
a German woman in the throes of 
childbirth. 

“She wouldn’t let me touch her,” 
Bruce said. “But things have 
changed in this community . . . Now 
there’s a constant stream of Germans 
coming into my dispensary for 
medical treatment.” 

Negro troops are almost un- 
animous in saying that the dominant 
fact in the racial picture in Germany 
today is that Nazi-created anti- 
Negro feeling is not a deep, living 
thing, but that the most serious 


source of racial propaganda against 
the Negro people originates with 
certain bigoted members of their 
own army. 

They say that certain prejudiced 
white Americans have carried their 
ideas into Germany and that Ger- 
mans notice it. Negroes condemn 
this as ‘‘Fascism in another form.” 
It is no new experience for them. 
Similar campaigns were conducted 
in England, France, Belgium and 
Italy by the same minority of Amer- 
icans. 

Remarking on the similarity be- 
tween Nazi anti-Negro propaganda 
and anti-Negro stories circulated by 
American Negrophobes, one Ne- 
gro sergeant said bitterly: 

“You ask about relations between 
American Negroes and German 
civilians. Well, as far as we can see, 
they are normally good. But there 
are a few members of our own Army 
who still are playing the Nazi game 
of hate-your-fellow- man -because- 
he’s-black. Sometimes I wonder if 
we have really defeated Nazism.” 


| amous Negro Explorers 


A NEGRO named Estavan crossed the Isthmus of Panama with 
Balboa and became an explorer and guide for other explorations ta 


the Southwest. 


Another Negro, Padro Mexia, was with Ponce de Leon when he 
explored Florida in search of the Fountain of Youth. 


H. E. Zimmerman 
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Tegro os Compulsory 
Miltary Thaining P. 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


opposed to compulsory mili- 

tary training in peacetime as 

long as Jim Crow rules the 
armed forces. 

However, by a slight majority 
they would favor the proposal for a 
peacetime army if all segregation 
was wiped out of the Army and 
Navy. 

The Necro Dicest Poll for Oc- 
tober taken among a cross-section of 
the Negro population demonstrates 
conclusively that the main objection 
of Negroes to the peace army plan 
is the Jim Crow feature which 
would probably be carried over from 
the present army. 

The first question asked those 
polled was: “Should Negroes Favor 
Compulsory Military Training in 


are overwhelmingly 


Peacetime?”’ The results: 
Unde- 
Yes cided 
6% 3% 
8% 89% 3% 
SS 9% 81% 10% 


The second question was: ‘Should 
Negroes Favor Compulsory Military 
Training in Peacetime if Jim’ Crow 
Is Abolished?” The results: 


Unde- 

Yes cided 

61% 27% 12% 
549% 32% 14% 
52% 28% 20% 


Opposition to military training 
for Negroes under the present set- 
up is based mainly on objections to 
the Jim Crow setup in the armed 
forces but there are many Negroes 
who dislike a peacetime army be- 
cause they feel it would be a con- 
tributing factor in causing future 
wats. A number of those polled 
believe that all world powers should 
disarm in order to wipe out the 
basis for conflicts in the future. 

On the other hand, those who fa- 
vored army training if Jim Crow is 
abolished feel that a strong U. S. 
army always ready to crack down on 
enemies would go a long way 
toward preventing any countries 
from fomenting war. Many Ne- 
groes believe America should act as 
a world cop to enforce world law 
and order. 

But the biggest reason for the 
“yes” vote if Jim Crow is wiped 
out in the armed forces is that such 
a precedent would go a long way 
in doing away with all discrimina- 
tion in civilian life. 

It was also felt that army train- 
ing minus Jim Crow would help in 
training and educating many South- 
ern Negroes, especially those who 
do not get an opportunity to go to 
school. Some pointed out that the 
army discipline would help teach 
good conduct to Negroes. 
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HE best answer to this ques- 

} tion, “Can Negroes Be Good 

American Citizens?” is that 

we are. At least we are ac- 

cording to my homemade definition 

that a good citizen is a person who 

develops and utilizes his gifts and 
abilities for the common good. 

Contrary to a widespread error, 
the right to vote is not a necessary 
part of citizenship. Under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, ‘‘All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside.”” Women were 
therefore citizens before they re- 
ceived the suffrage. Disfranchised 
Negroes are citizens, ‘passive citi- 
zens,” if you please, as the French 
called their disfranchised masses at 
one time, but still citizens. 

The definition of a good citizen 
does not require that one do his 
best. We should, of course, seek 
perfection even though we rarely 
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itor of the widely-read book, What the 
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By Rayford W. Logan 


achieve it. But it has been well said 
that ‘the worst enemy of the good 
is the best.” 

The test of the good citizen is a 
flexible one that every person can 
apply to himself. More is expected 
of the trained than of the untrained, 
of the well-to-do than of the poor, 
of the healthy than of the afflicted, 
of those living in comparative free- 
dom than of those residing in sec- 
tions where fear of force stifles 
many legitimate aspirations, of those 
who have the vote than of the dis- 
franchised. 

It is unfortunately true that in all 
parts of the nation some Negroes 
are not even doing a fair job of be- 
ing good citizens. We are probably 
no worse in this respect than are 
other segments of the population. 
But we probably provide our share 
of absenteeism. We probably drank 
our share of the seven billion dol- 
lars worth of liquor consumed by 
the nation in 1944. It is quite likely 
that we have our proportion of men 
and women who spend their week- 
ends gambling for inordinately high 
stakes, who are night-club habitues 
and who have to borrow money the 
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day after they are paid. 

There are, on the other hand, tens 
of thousands of Negroes who are 
good citizens. I mean not only 
those who have gained distinction in 
many fields. I have in mind rather 
those who are using their greatly 
increased incomes to finish paying 
for their homes ahead of schedule, 
liquidating their other debts, mak- 
ing provision for the future and 
contributing to community and na- 
tional welfare work. 

Our colleges and universities are 
crowded with students whose par- 
ents are denying themselves at least 
some things in the hope that their 
children will move in the direction 
of that first-class citizenship which 
is the goal of all good citizens, black 
and white. 

Testimony from many employers 
of factory and farm labor offer con- 
vincing evidence that many Negroes 
are as dependable as any others. On 
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OST reformers approach. 
V}/ ing the Negro question ap- 

pear to be either ignorant 

of, or elect to ignore, the 
fundamental differences between 
the white race and the Negro race. 

If no such differences existed 
there would be no problem. The 
existence of the differences creates 
the problem. 

No amount of sleight of hand 
tricks will make the differences van- 
ish. The differences are biological 
and go back for evolutionary aeons. 

Not only are the differences phy- 
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practically all war tronts men have 
gone to their death or have suffered 
wounds, shock and disease because 
they believed that in order to justify 
our demand for first-class citizen- 
ship, we must perform the same 
services that any other citizen per- 
forms. 

A small but increasing number of 
our people realize that good world 
citizenship can hardly be established 
unless there is good American citi- 
zenship. To that end we must seek 
fuller, more intelligent, more hon- 
est participation in local, state and 
national government. So long as 
our government is a representative 
democracy, we must use the ballot 
to make possible a wider participa- 
tion in good citizenship. So long as 
our nation rests upon a capitalistic 
structure, we must obtain more ef- 
fective participation in organized 
labor. When those opportunities 
come, our obligations as good citi- 
zens will be correspondingly greater. 


By Dr. Amos R. Koontz 


sical, but they are also mental. The 
physical differences themselves are 
sufficient to make the races nonmis- 
cible and impossible of living to- 
gether satisfactorily on anything like 
an equality basis. Besides the phys- 
ical differences, every one who has 
ever had very much contact with the 
Negro race knows that the mental 
differences are almost, if not 
equally, as pronounced. 

The psychical differences between 
a red-head and a blonde or a bru- 
nette, are well recognized and al- 
most legendary. If we recognize 
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such differences between different 
types of our own race, why not rec- 
ognize the vaster differences be- 
tween our own race and one as far 
removed from it as the Negro race 
is. 

The: Negro has a different out- 
look on life from the white man, 
and this is what is to be expected in 
a race that is so entirely different. 
In my opinion, these differences 
make him totally unfit for ever be- 
coming a satisfactory American citi- 
zen. 
It is said that the average age at 
which the development of intelli- 
gence is arrested lies between twelve 
and thirteen years. Ferguson, in a 
Columbia thesis, some years ago 
showed that the average age for the 
Negro is less than that for the white 
man. 

Most of the world has an incor- 
rect and incomplete knowledge of 
the attitude of the South towards the 
Negro. The Lord knows that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin did all that it could to create 
the wrong impression, 

Let us examine the comparative 
attitude of the North and the South 
towards the Negro. 

The South makes no pretense at 
equality and governs itself accord- 
ingly, while the North makes the 
pretense, but does not come across. 

The Negro in the South lives 
among people who understand and 
take at face value his many good 
qualities and his many shortcom- 
ings, while the Negro in the North 
lives among strangers who under- 
stand neither. 

Those who think that some Ne- 


gro workers with pockets full of 
money made in the glutted war in- 
dustries should be allowed to go 
into a decent white neighborhood 
and buy the best homes are advo- 
cating something that cannot ever be 
worked out in practice. The bio- 
logical differences in the races pre- 
clude it. 

There are millions of white peo- 
ple all over the country who would 
not for a moment stand for it. This 
applies to both North and South. 

Our early conception of democ- 
racy purported to provide for Amer- 
icans the right of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Happi- 
ness can never be obtained for either 
white or black by attempts to mix 
them up together socially. 

Much has been said about the 
“American way of life,” but I do 
not believe that intelligent thought, 
either North or South, would in- 
clude in that way of life anything of 
social equality between the races. 

But if, perchance, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion in different parts 
of the country with regard to this 
(which I do not believe there is), 
isn’t it a part of the “democratic” 
system to let each part determine its 
own course in the matter? With all 
the mouthings about the liberty we 
are fighting for it would seem that 
there are still some people who are 
trying to impose their will on others 
regardless. 

Biology is stronger than senti- 
ment. The sooner we come to a 
rational realization of this, the 
sooner we will be capable of a sane 
approach to all race problems. 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Alfred E. Smith 


A DEPARTMENT sstore in Wash- 
ington, one of the finest, desires none 
but white patrons. Would-be colored 
shoppers are refused permission to try 
on garments, told “sorry, your size not 
in stock,” and refused charge accounts. 

Crowning indignity was erection of 
signs excluding colored women shop- 
pers from use of the rest rooms. An 
outraged delegation of both white and 
colored citizens waited upon the man- 
ager in protest. 

“We do not desire Negro patronage,” 
the manager stated flatly. ‘“However,” 
he pointed out, “we do employ Negro 
girls as elevator operators.” 

“Why not employ them as sales 
clerks?” he was asked. 

“Sir,” he replied haughtily, “I would 
have you know that although the owner 
of this store is Jewish, we even have a 
rule against the employment of Jews as 
sales persons.” 

IN AN EASTERN college city a tor- 
rid romance between a light-skin col- 
lored lad and a white girl was inter- 
rupted by the draft board. The boy was 
whisked away to the army, and it was a 
full year before he came back on fur- 
lough. 

To his surprise the girl had become 
a mother. “Why didn’t you write and 
tell me you had married?” he asked. 

“But I'm not married,” she replied, 
‘And this is your child.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me when you 
knew you were to become a mother? I 


would have come back to marry you,” 
he said. 

“Well,” she explained, “I talked it 
over with my folks and they decided they 
would rather have an illegitimate child 
in the family than a known nigger.” 

IN A Washington department store, 
a white southern grandame barged up to 
the dress goods counter and demanded 
“something I'll be sure not to see on 
any nigger.” 

The clerk after some thought produced 
a bolt of bed ticking saying: “This is 
about the only thing I haven't seen col- 
ored people wear around here.” 

A COLORED army officer became 
senior officer on board a train. This 
automatically put him in charge of all 
military personnel aboard. 

Just before he reached his destination, 
a Military Police came up to him and 
said: ‘Sir, we need you.’ The officer 
followed the MP and found a white 
army officer—a major with a silver star 
ribbon—stupid-drunk on the floor of a 
vestibule. 

The colored officer got the white one 
on his feet, took him off the train with 
him at his own destination, whisked him 
out of sight of other travelers, took him 
to a hotel and put him to bed. 

Later, the grateful white officer an- 
nounced himself eternally indebted to the 
colored officer and said: “My home is 
yours, we'll keep a place set for you at 
the dinner table.” The white officer's 
home is in Greenville, Mississippi. 
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{| There’s still race cleavage in Indianapolis 
_ but thanks to Flanner House changes are coming 


City 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 
By Roger William Riis and Webb Waldron 


“, AT’S THIS crazy item 
here—Soap for Quakers, 
50 cents?” demanded the 


comptroller of a big 
downtown department store in In- 
dianapolis. ‘‘Here, right under the 
$38,000 for truck maintenance. 
Since when have we been buying 
soap for Quakers?” 

“Just the last month,” answered 
the superintendent eagerly. “But I 
hope we can keep it up. They've 
been using the showers out at our 
warehouse—they and the Negroes 
around there who are working on 
that Flanner House project.” 

Now, Quakers need soap per- 
haps less than the rest of our soiled 
humanity, but they needed this soap. 
Both they and those neighbors were 
getting good and dirty, cleaning 
brick on the site of an old tile fac- 
tory. 

The item for soap went up the 
line of executives to the company 
president, Theodore B. Griffith, and 
drawn as by a magnet, he went 
around to see. So, in those days, 
three years ago, did a goodly portion 
of Indianapolis; and they remained, 
some to bear a hand and others like 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS and WEBB 
WALDRON, who died shortly after col- 
laborating on this article, are roving edi- 
tors for Readers Digest. 
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Mr. Griffith to back the enterprise 
with wholehearted support. The edi- 
tor of Indiana’s biggest newspaper 
chuckles as he recalls that strange 
phenomenon: 

“Everybody had a good time 
cleaning brick.” 

So they did. First, they helped 
sort out the ruins of the abandoned 
tile plant; then helped build the 
bricks into a new, attractive, and ef- 
ficient structure. They built and 
painted the interior equipment, 
doors, cupboards, and such. Now, 
by the same method of direct, per- 
sonal team play, the proposal is to 
rebuild the neighborhood slums by 
putting an idea to work in overalls, 
and sleeves rolled up. 

This idea of people building for 
themselves has, of course, ancient 
and honorable lineage in the com- 
munity barn-raisings of our pioneer 
days. What it can flower into today is 
an eye opener. It nourishes a strong, 
civic spirit of mutual interest and 
local action. Recently, when one of 
the great war plants of the town 
was threatened with strikes because 
of “upgrading” Negroes, it sought 
help not from Washington but at 
Flanner House, which has found the 
secret of Negroes and whites work- 
ing together at the problems of the 
community—not merely by talking 
on committees and in clubs. 
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Flanner House was an obscure 
settlement house on the outskirts of 
a midwest city. But that city is the 
geographical center of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Naturally, 
such an idea springing from the 
heart of the country will be bound 
to circulate. 

You'll rarely find a town as 
stirred by an enterprise and a man 
as Indianapolis is by Flanner House 
and its director, Cleo Blackburn. ‘‘A 
bright and shining achievement,” 
says Booth Tarkington. ‘Best thing 
this town ever did,” says Dr. 
Thomas Noble, distinguished sur- 
geon. inspired program,’’ says 
Charles Lynn, industrialist. “I'd al- 
most call Cleo our leading citizen,” 
says Norman Isaacs, chief editorial 
writer of The Indianapolis News. 
“Any ticket he writes, this city 
backs!” 

It is incidental that Cleo Black- 
burn is a Negro and Flanner House 
a Negro neighborhood center. The 
fundamental thing is that Flanner 
House has been making headway on 
a terrific local problem—which is 
rampant also in every industrial city 
in the North. This is the problem 
of how Americans can live and work 
happily together when some happen 
to be white and some happen to be 
black. 

Indianapolis, a center of the 
northward migration of southern 
Negroes, is the perfect proving 
ground. This city, whose inhabitants 
are overwhelmingly native-born 
Americans, now has the greatest per- 
centage of Negro population of any 
city north of the Mason and Dixon 
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line—65,000 Negroes to some 335,- 
000 whites. ‘ 

Moreover, some of the ugly Ku 
Klux Klan spirit, once rather active 
in the state, still lurks there, just un- 
der the surface. But while race 
clashes have smirched many north- 
ern cities, Indianapolis—where they 
would seem almost inevitable—has 
had none. The answer lies largely 
in the calm, wise leadership among 
both whites and Negroes which 
finds its expression in Flanner 
House. 

“If a development like Flanner 
House can succeed in Indianapolis,” 
declares Rowland Allen, personnel 
manager of the city’s largest depart- 
ment store, “it will succeed any- 
where.” 

Founded 45 years ago, Flanner 
House was still a small, shabby serv- 
ice center for Negroes when its di- 
rectors brought Cleo Blackburn up 
from Tuskegee Institute to take 
charge, and things began to happen 
that affected the whole Indianapolis 
scene. 

For Flanner House has recruited 
and trained a small army of Negroes 
to work amicably in Indianapolis 
factories and homes. By an amazing 
piece of community teamwork, it 
has built a new settlement on the 
edge of what former U. S. Housing 
Administrator Nathan Straus called 
the worst Negro slum in America. 
It has been instrumental in con- 
structing a new health center near- 
by. It is operating perhaps the larg- 
est community gardening and can- 
ning project by and for Negroes in 
the United States. 

But above all, it has shown whites 
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and Negroes how racial troubles lift 
when two races work together for 
their common good, absorbed in the 
job. The settlement’s very able staff, 
by the way, is made up of twenty- 
five Negroes and nine white asso- 
ciates from the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

That is why the Indianapolis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, four 
years ago, picked Cleo Blackburn as 
the man who had done most for his 
city in that year—the first time a 
Negro has been so honored there, 
perhaps the first time in any Ameri- 
can city. 

“I am not interested in what peo- 
ple call the Negro problem,” de- 
clares the 34-year-old director of 
Flanner House, his eyes blazing. “I 
am interested instead in Negro de- 
velopment. In the history of the 
United States the Negro has faced 
two crises. The first came when 
3,500,000 freed slaves were dumped 
into a competitive world for which 
they had no training. [Indianapolis 
had been an active station of the 
Underground Railroad during the 
Civil War and before. } 

“The second crisis is with us now, 
when 2,500,000 southern rural Ne- 
groes are here in the North to stay, 
bringing neither the aptitudes nor 
the attitudes necessary for city and 
industrial life. In essential readjust- 
ments it is further for the Negro 
who goes from the fields of Ala- 
bama to the factories of Indianapolis 
than it is for the Italian who goes 
from industrial Milan to industrial 
Indiarapolis.” 

Cleo Blackburn had been a re- 
search associate at the Tuskegee In- 
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stitute in a study of the great migra- 
tions of history when he was called 
to Indianapolis to help solve the 
problems of just such a migration. 
Always reenforcing his dreams with 
facts (he works with drawing 
boards around his desk), he per- 
suaded the Indianapolis Foundation 
to appropriate $4,000 for a survey 
of the local Negro situation. This 
revealed that the movement of Ne- 
gto population in the town was 
northwestward toward a slum al- 
ready overcrowded. Right there, on 
the edge of that slum, Blackburn 
said, was the place for the desperate- 
ly needed new home for Flanner 
House. 

Adjoining that Negro slum was a 
whole block occupied by a deserted 
and wrecked tile factory. Here 
would be room for a neighborhood 
house, health center, workshops, 
playgrounds. Flanner House and its 
friends persuaded the city to buy 
this block for $35,000 and rent it to 
the Settlement for $1 a year. Now 
for a building. 

“We'll help build it ourselves!” 
Blackburn eagerly announced. 

There were some _ 2,000,000 
bricks in the wrecked tile factory. 
They would do for the bulk of the 
new structure. But first the old mor- 
tar had to be carefully knocked off, 
good bricks separated from broken 
ones and piled up. 

For this tough job, all hand labor, 
Blackburn enlisted some of his own 
people. Some white neighbors 
joined them in off hours. The Quak- 
ers, who have a way of turning up 
on worthwhile projects and making 
a good job better, had early ap- 
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peared on the scene with a work 
camp of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 

One afternoon a_ policeman 
stopped to stare at a white woman 
and a Negro woman side by side 
cleaning brick. What was going 
on? The policeman went home and 
told his wife about it. Next day she 
was there, cleaning brick. 

So the news spread across the city 
and far beyond. Thirty-five eager 
young Quakers came from all over 
the map to help. A Kentucky man- 
ufacturer, shocked to hear what his 
daughter was doing, rushed north 
to snatch her back home—and 
stayed to clean brick beside her. 

Volunteers couldn’t do it all, of 
course, but they helped not only in 
salvaging the old tile factory but in 
building the new community house, 
admirably designed by the Negro 
architect, Hilyard Robinson of 
Washington, and costing about half 
what had been anticipated. 

This volunteer work by whites 
and Negroes stirred the whole city, 
gave Flanner House a community 
aspect as nothing else could have 
done. More than that, it disclosed 
the simple fact that when a man 
sandpapers a board his forearms be- 
come covered with fine gray dust— 
and that dust is exactly the same 
color on black arms as on white 
ones. 

Lured from the South by war jobs 
flowed a tide of rural Negroes. They 
came from a timeless, clockless 
world of their own. What matter 
when you got to work? So they had 
to learn about alarm clocks and time 
clocks, what modern toilets are, why 
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doctors examine you, what a fore- 
man is, why you have to wash up 
and what is a pay check. All this 
Flanner House undertook to teach 
them in classes in the settlement 
house and in factories and shops. 
For Flanner House lives and works 
in many places in the city. 

An Indianapolis factory wanted 
girls to sew parachutes. Flanner 
House picked and trained fifty Ne- 
gro gitls—not only in how to sew 
but also how not to be too brash be- 
cause you have a job at the same 
wages and under the same working 
conditions as white girls. 

These girls did so well that the 
company hired 100 more Negro 
gitls without consulting Flanner 
House. Instantly there was trouble, 
fights with the white girls and the 
foremen. The factory had to fire al- 
most all of the new group, and 
thereafter conformed with Flanner 
House standards. 

At a large garment factory, word 
came suddenly that all the newly- 
hired Negro employes were quit- 
ting. Nobody could make out the 
trouble. There was a rush call for 
Cleo Blackburn. He found they 
hadn't understood the deductions 
for social security and war bonds 
Explanations by the management 
had only tended to confirm thei: 
notion that they were being slicked. 
When he had put it before them, 
they understood. 

An electrical plant called him to 
talk to the foremen on how to deal 
with Negro workers. Many of these 
foremen were southerners. To see 
a Negro up on a platform address- 
ing them was a real shock. But 
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Blackburn’s talk was so skillful, had 
such a warm plea for patience and 
understanding of the peculiar quali- 
ties of the Negro, that it went over 
with a bang. 

Classes at Flanner House train 
potential housemaids how to handle 
electric stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
electric refrigerators, and washing 
machines. And manners along with 
tools. 

When a girl has a chance to move 
on from household work to tearoom 

_ waitress or soda fountain clerk, she 
is taught more work habits, new 
attitudes. 

More and more employers look 
to Flanner House for help. Last 
year the House placed 6,385 Ne- 
groes in such jobs, had 2,425 re- 
quests unfilled. And it carefully 
checks on the performance of each 
worker; and 92 times out of every 
100, “satisfactory” goes down on 
the record. 

Flanner House has a Make-Over 
Shop where women, under skilled 
direction, turn old, unusable bits of 
cloth and tag-ends into wearable gar- 
ments, curtains, rugs, towels; nap- 
kins and doilies out of old sugar 
sacks; handbags out of discarded 
felt hats. Helping people to help 
themselves. Last year Flanner House 
spent $44,000 on training people to 
work. 

At the same time Flanner House 
started community gardens where 
last year 200 Negro families raised 
$25,000 worth of vegetables. This 
year it’s 300 families. The Indian- 
apolis Water Company lent twenty 
acres ; the president of a large print- 
ing company, twenty more. A fami- 
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ly gets a plot 50x100 feet for $1 
a season. But if they don’t take good 
care of it, it is given to someone 
else. If a man is sick, fellow mem- 
bers care for his plot and deliver 
vegetables to his house. 

Flanner House projects always 
spread out. The gardening grew 
into a cannery where last year they 
put up 19,000 cans of food. This 
year they expect to do 60,000. An 
Indianapolis canning factory, short 
of skilled help, called on Flanner 
House, which sent over enough of 
its own trained canners to fill the 
gap. 

The other day work started on the 
Missouri Street Health Center ad- 
joining Flanner House. Everybody 
rushed out to watch the contractor 
unload. 

And what about that slum? We 
have seen some bad spots in Chica- 
go, Memphis, and Birmingham, but 
this Negro section in Indianapolis 
beats them all. Streets and streets 
of hovels—the streets often only 
muddy paths. Many of these hovels 
have no toilets, no running water. A 
group of families patronizes a com- 
munity privy and a community 

mp. 

Beyond the slum is a vast dump 
heap, ragged gravel pits, and then 
a stream—just south of which and 
within a stone’s throw is, incredibly 
enough, Indiana University Medical 
School and an imposing group of 
state and city hospitals! 

One shack with an assessed valua- 
tion of $850, which would seem an 
exaggeration, rents for $25 a 
month. Taxes are $21. That's the 
owner's only expense. No one 
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would ever dream of putting a cent 
on repairs. So this owner gets $279 
clear each year, for a 32.8 per cent 
return. Nearby is a coal shed rented 
to a family at $7 a month. It even 
has a street number, and there’s a 
service flag in the window. There 
often is, even if there’s no glass. 
These are the homes of soldiers of 
democracy. 

Led by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, real estate interests, Flanner 
House and other forces for good, In- 
dianapolis got an act through this 
year’s legislature authorizing the 
city to buy this slum area under the 
power of eminent domain, turn part 
of it along the banks of the stream 
into a park, with a picnic ground, 
swimming pool, lake, baseball dia- 
mond ; lay out new streets in the re- 
mainder and sell off lots to low in- 
come people at possible prices. 

For people who can’t afford to 
buy, decent low rental homes will 
be made available. A great city 
parkway which halted in despair at 
the edge of the blighted area will 
run through the development, all 
the plans for which have been en- 
dorsed by experts like Paul Brown, 
superintendent of parks, and Noble 
Hollister, in charge of the city’s 
planning. 

How will these homes be built? 
Cleo Blackburn and his Quaker as- 
sociates had an exciting plan. At 
Penn Craft—a project of the 
Friends Service Committee over 
near Uniontown, Pa.—coal miners 
had built themselves a village of 
fifty houses out in rolling farmland 
on the labor pool idea. There are 
always certain men in any group 
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who carpenter, do plumbing, stone- 
work, painting or-glazing or maybe 
just dig. So they can pool their skills 
and build each other’s homes. Us- 
ing largely local materials, these 
miners put up six-room modern 
houses that would have cost $4,000 
elsewhere—for under $2,000. And 
smaller houses for much less. Black- 
burn went to look, came back full 
of enthusiasm. 

William Book, executive secretary 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, agreed heartily with 
him, but two local realtors were 
skeptical. They went to Uniontown 
to see for themselves and were con- 
vinced that the idea would work, In- 
deed, the chances are that it would 
work anywhere. 

Despite the citywide enthusiasm 
for Flanner House, its projects have 
met some opposition, half-hearted 
and brief, from labor unions in the 
buildings trades who shied at its 
labor-pool idea; from some ortho- 
dox social workers who were dis- 
turbed not to find its unconventional 
methods for dealing with people in 
their rule book; and from a few left 
wing Negro militants who were 
irked by its cooperative front. Al- 
most invariably, however, Flanner 
House calls forth more good will 
than people ever knew they had. 
They go there for the thrill of being 
near anything so vital and growing. 

The idea will grow, too, through. 
out the country. Every city with a 
slum area cries out for an enterprise 
like Flanner House and a man like 
Cleo Blackburn—with vision to 
build firmly for the future on the 
bedrock of human need. 
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{| Russia solved its minority problem 
by making equality a reality 


OVIET MELTING POT 


Condensed from Glamour 
By Albert Rhys Williams 


“ USSIA is not a country, it is 
R: whole world,” a Russian 

peasant once said. And the 

astronomer, Alexander von 
Humboldt, using a metaphor as 
striking as the mujhik's, said: ‘‘Rus- 
sia is larger than the face of the 
moon at its full.” 

Within this vast country, which 
covers one-sixth the land area of the 
globe, live 193 million people, com- 
prising 189 different nationalities, 
speaking 150 different languages 
and adhering to 40 different reli- 
gions. For centuries vast migra- 
tions sweeping out of Asia and the 
south settled on the steppes and in 
the virgin forests. Three-fourths of 
them were Slavs, including eight 
million White Russians, 40 million 
Ukrainians, and 100 million Great 
Russians. After having established 
Tsarism in Moscow, the Russians— 
as conquerors, pioneers and colon- 
izers—subjugated all the other peo- 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS lived in 
Russia nine years, knew Lenin and John 
Reed. His books include Through the 
Russian Revolution, The Russian Land, 
The Soviets and his more recent The 
Russians. 


ples and gave their name to the 
whole country. 

With the slogan “one autocrat, 
one language, one religion,” the 
Tsars imposed Russian laws, cus- 
toms and institutions on all the 
other races. The whip and sword 
of the Cossacks kept order. But 
there was no organic unity. With 
the old device of ‘‘divide and rule,” 
Armenians were incited against 
Georgians, Poles against Ukrain- 
ians, and all against the Jews who 
were made scapegoats for every ill 
and disaster. 

The peoples were kept in such 
darkness and ignorance that not one 
Tajik woman in a thousand was lit- 
erate. I once saw two Tatar soldiers 
gazing at a poster: “We can't read 
a word of it!’ they cried indig- 
nantly. “The Tsar only wanted us 
to plow and fight and pay taxes. 
He didn’t want us to read. He put 
out our eyes.” 

Seething with hatred and rebel- 
lion, the suppressed peoples bided 
their time. It came with the Revo- 
lution of 1917—an earthquake 
bursting open their “prison of peo- 
ples.” With each region declaring 
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its independence, the great empire 
began to break up and go to pieces. 

A like crisis faced our own coun- 
try in 1776. The thirteen colonies 
were at daggers’ point, split asunder 
by rival interests and jealousies. 
Maryland was suspicious of Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia fearful of New 
York. Each insisted on its own 
rights, on going its own way. But 
great leaders like Washington and 
Franklin saw clearly that if the col- 
onies did not hang together they 
would assuredly all hang separately. 
Thanks to the wisdom of these lead- 
ers the rival colonies were fused to- 
gether into a single federation— 
the United States of America, now 
a mighty nation of 48 states. 

Thanks likewise to the wisdom of 
Lenin and Stalin, the rival Soviet 
nations were fused together into a 
single mighty federation — now 
called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

It comprises 16 main republics— 
Russia, Ukrainia, White Russia, Lat- 
via, Moldavia, Tajikistan, Georgia 
and so on down to the little country 
of Armenia. Within their borders 
are other national republics and re- 
gions—54 in all. What a catastro- 
phe if each had gone its own iso- 
lated way! Then this vast Eurasian 
plain would be crazy-quilted with a 
score of hostile states, subject to 
piecemeal conquest and slaughter by 
the Nazis. And today the black 
swastika might very well be flying 
over Moscow instead of the Soviet 
hammer-and-sickle over Berlin. 

The Soviets have made many 
tragic blunders and failures, as have 
all nations in the process of growth 
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and change. But in unifying peo- 
ples trained for centuries to look 
upon each other with rancor and 
envy, they have done signally well. 

To understand the importance of 
their achievement we must remem- 
ber that like America, the Soviet 
Union is a huge “melting pot’ of 
peoples. It comprises a host of 
races with names that might have 
come straight out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

Whoever heard of the Yakuts un- 
til Wendell Willkie landed among 
them in Siberia? Or, unless you 
chanced upon that story of the Kir- 
ghiz who died driving back a fleet 
of Nazi tanks from Moscow, who- 
ever heard of the Kirghiz? Or of 
the Khevsurs who observe the Sun- 
day of the Christians, the Saturday 
of the Jews, and the Friday of the 
Mohammedans? 

To list them all you would have 
to go through the alphabet seven 
times, starting at the top with Aja- 
rians, Bessermen, Circassians, Digo- 
rians. And on down the alphabet 
to Yakugirs and Zyrians. Queer 
fantastic names a Jules Verne might 
have invented for dwellers on an- 
other planet. 

But they are real people occupy- 
ing in some cases areas bigger than 
Texas, Strange and exotic as they 
seem in language, dress, customs, 
they are not essentially different 
from ourselves. When Kipling 
wrote, ‘The Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy 
O’Grady are sisters under their 
skins,” he was only saying that in 
their basic traits, emotions, love of 
freedom, all peoples are alike. 

How was unity among the Soviets 
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achieved? By granting to all Soviets 
alike the same rights and opportu- 
nities, by putting into effect the Bib- 
lical idea that “God made of one 
blood all peoples that dwell on the 
earth.’’ Other countries may be be- 
devilled by race riots, Jim Crowism 
and Anti-Semitism. But not the 
Soviet Union. 

Disavowing the former suprem- 
acy of the Russians, the Soviets de- 
clared that henceforth no one race 
was to dominate another. As equals 
all were invited into ‘‘a free union 
of free peoples.” That is why the 
name of the country was changed 
from Russia to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Soviet, inciden- 
tally, is the Russian word for coun- 
cil. Thus, U.S.S.R. means the 
Union of Councils of Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Each people in its own homeland 
republic is master of its own affairs. 
Each in turn sends its delegates— 
over one hundred of them women 
—to the great Congress of Nation- 
alities in Moscow to consider their 
common affairs. 

To each was assured its own in- 
stitutions, arts and languages. With 
the two slogans: “Every Soviet citi- 
zen must be literate” and ‘To each 
nationality its own tongue,” schools 
were opened in over a hundred dif- 
ferent languages. At the same time, 
in order to have a common means of 
communication, Russian is taught 
all children as a second language. 

For some forty peoples who never 
had a written language Soviet schol- 
ars created forty new alphabets, 
grammars and dictionaries, A rein- 
deer-driving Chuckchi in the Arctic, 


on learning to read, exclaimed with 
delight: ‘Just think! Since we 
came on this earth, I am the first 
who ever could read!” 

Thus, the most primitive, back- 
ward tribes now have a medium 
with which they can tell the story 
of their past and show whatever ge- 
nius they may possess. 

As a result, there is a great re- 
vival of native songs, poetry, dress, 
sports, crafts. To the great Olym- 
piads of Art with gay variegated 
costumes and weird musical instru- | 
ments, come scores of singing and 
dancing troupes to vie with each 
other. Tens of thousands of skaters, 
skiers, and wrestlers flock to the 
Spatiakiads of Sport. 

Instead of trying to make all peo- 
ples alike, the Soviets emphasize 
and encourage their differences, 
spurring on each people to take 
pride in what it excels. 

To each person, regardless of 
race, religion or color of skin, all 
jobs were opened on the same terms. 

Article 123 of the Soviet Consti- 
tution states: ‘Any restriction of 
rights or conversely any establish- 
ment of privileges—direct or indi- 
rect—on account of race or nation- 
ality is punishable by law.’ This is 
the Fair Employment Practices Act 
with teeth in it. Woe betide the 
employer who violates it. 

Lack of skill or training may dis- 
bar a Soviet worker from a job but 
not race or color. He does not suf- 
fer the frustration and humiliation 
of rejection through no fault of his 
own, or the injustice and ignominy 
of being an alien and outcast in his 
own land. Wherever he goes 
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throughout the Soviet sixth of the 
earth, he goes as a full-righted citi- 
zen. 

Naturally everybody in Russia 
does not go about loving everybody 
else. The suspicions and hatreds of 
centuries do not disappear in a day 
or a decade. They still live on in 
the old generation. But the Soviets 
make “‘any expression of racial or 
national contempt’’ a criminal of- 
fense like obscene language, theft 
or arson. This acts as a healthy de- 
terrent and restrains parents from 
infecting children with their preju- 
dices. 

However, it is chiefly by positive 
measures that the Soviets are achiev- 
ing racial peace and solidarity. By 
education, by an ever expanding in- 
dustry creating jobs for all, by mak- 
ing all the Soviet peoples co-part- 
ners in the great venture of building 
a good society, and in its defense. 

Twenty million men of all races, 
tongues and creeds in the Red Army 
have fought for a world where all 
nations alike may have their places 
in the sun. Kaganovich, a Jew, 
transported them, Mikoyan, an Ar- 
menian, fed them. And their Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Premier is 
Stalin, who comes from Warm 
Springs (Tiblisi), Georgia, in the 
Caucasus. 

In many ways the Soviets are far 
behind America. We have certain 
liberties, privileges and comforts of 
which they have scarcely dreamed. 
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Even in wartime we enjoy a life of 
luxury compared to the Soviets in 
peacetime. So well do they know 
this that the declared aim of their 
Five-Year Plans is “to overtake 
America.” To help them achieve 
this they send over hundreds of 
their engineers to study our fac- 
tories, housing, roads, autos, 
schools. 

If, in all these fields they can 
learn from us, then in the treatment 
of minorities, we might learn from 
them. The gist of the lesson lies in 
the word equality. That means as- 
suring to every American—regard- 
less of race, creed or color—like ac- 
cess to jobs, schools, voting-booths 
and public places. 

Here in America both as Chris- 
tians and as members of the white 
race, we are in the great majority. 
But in the world at large, as Chris- 
tians and members of the white 
race, we comprise a bare third of the 
population. At present we are dom- 
inant because of our superiority in 
education, industry and the science 
of war. 

But in all these fields the yellow, 
brown, and black races are making 
rapid strides. And they are in the 
great majority in the world. In time 
the tables may be turned and we 
may be to them the “minority prob- 
lem.” 

Will they then treat us as we now 
treat them? 


{| Change of hearts rather than heads 
seen key to eradication of racism 


Of Al White Man 


By Milton Mayer 


ACISM is the rock upon 

R which western European civi- 
lization is founded ; and upon 
this rock it must break. 

If the western countries are un- 
able to reestablish themselves on the 
rock of human equality, their civili- 
zation, already badly cracked, will 
fall to pieces. Whether it collapses 
under the weight of its own self- 
abuse, or whether the colored peo- 
ple of the earth crush it does not 
matter much. One or the other, or 
both, will break it. 

The colored people of the earth 
are learning to read and write—to 
communicate, not only with each 
other, but also with the professed 
ideals of civilization. In the past 
half century they have learned that 
the written charters of the western 
nations are fraudulent. 

The fraternity of France, the lib- 
erty of England, and the equality of 
America_are the fraternity, liberty 
and equillity of whites—and pros- 
perous whites, at that. Hitlerism 
preaches, as well as practices segre- 
gation, slavery, and inequality. The 
colored people always knew that 
western civilization practiced these 
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same atrocities; now that they can 
read, they know that it preaches the 
opposite, and they are demanding 
ever more violently, that the preach- 
ers of democracy deliver it. 

The second reason that western 
civilization will and must break on 
the rock of racism, is that it is arm- 
ing the colored people. It is arm- 
ing them, as in China and in India, 
to fight white wars. But when they 
are armed, when their industries are 
strong, they will be in a position at 
last to fight the war of their eman- 
cipation. 

Gandhi has said that non-violence 
is the only weapon of an unarmed 
people. When the colored people 
are armed, in their overwhelming 
numbers they will have a more tell- 
ing weapon than non-violence. 

Those of us who do not believe 
that a war between the colored and 
white people of the world will ac- 
tually emancipate the former—those 
of us who believe, contrarily, that it 
will wind up in slavery for all—see 
only two means of averting it. 

One is the Soviet Union. Soviet 
Russia has been a bloody tyranny 
twice as long as Nazi Germany was, 
and not a bit less vigorous. There 
is not now and never has been any 
liberty in Russia and the only equal- 
ity there is the equality of servitude 
to the state. But Soviet fascism dif- 
fers in one stupendous respect from 
both the fascism of the Nazis and 
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the aristocracism of western Europe 
and America. The Soviet Union is 
without racism and its repudiation 
of racism puts it into a position to 
absorb into its pattern of world con- 
quest as tacit or active allies, all the 
colored people of the world. 

Japan, no less than China and In 
dia, moves closer every day toward 
the orbit of the one great world 
power which does not distinguish 
among races. Even if Stalin declares 
war on Japan—in order to get in on 
the current divvy—the hatred of the 
Japanese will remain the hatred 
against the white imperialism of 
western Europe and America. 

Soviet imperialism isn’t white. 
And Stalin, who displays such su- 
perior genius in drawing defeated 
Germany into the Soviet orbit, will 
display the same genius in absorb- 
ing a defeated Japan, not to mention 
an enslaved India, an exploited Chi- 
na, American Negroes who have 
fought for the Four Freedoms in a 
Jim Crow army, and an entire Afri- 
can continent which is beginning to 
hear that there is a place in the 
world where a black man is a man. 

If we do not want a Soviet non- 
racist conquest of the world, our 
only means of averting the collapse 
of western civilization is to civilize 
it as fast as we can. 

The race problem in England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Spain is also an imperialistic prob- 
lem. In the United States alone it 
is primarily domestic. If western 
civilization is to extirpate racism, 
the United States must show the 
way, for only in the United States 
is the race problem unconfused with 


October 


imperialism. In the United States 
racism is naked, 

Education will not extirpate rac- 
ism. As Chancellor Robert Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago has 
pointed out in his running fight with 
John Dewey, you can teach a white 
man that Negroes are his biological 
equals, but the white man can, and 
does, still say, ‘I don’t care if he is, 
I still hate niggehs.” 

We have got to change men’s 
hearts. Changing their minds may 
help a little; and so education is 
justified. But to change men’s 
hearts we have got to utilize every 
agency that shows any promise at all 
of helping us. 

Formal education is one; legisla. 
tion is another, and not only anti- 
racist legislation but legislation 
which tries to provide the economic 
security without which racism can 
not be extirpated; religion is an- 
other, and not the religion of the 
racist churches, but the religion of 
the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of all His children; 
and, perhaps more powerfully than 
any of the other agencies, the truly 
deathless influence of th@ personal 
example of all those individuals to 
whom other individuals turn for 
guidance or approbation. 

The education of a white man, 
then, to the small extent that educa- 
tion may change our hearts, must 
not be primarily scientific, voca- 
tional, or professional. It must be 
an education, equally available to 
every person, based on the common 
human bond of our heritage and 
our capacities as human beings. We 
do not need lawyers, doctors, engi- 
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neers, soldiers, clerks, stock-brokers, 
insurance agents, or chemists. 

We need men. This general edu- 
cation of every person in the com- 
mon problems of all men and so- 
ciety is advocated by—among others 
—Mr. Hutchins, and it is the educa- 
tion in which I am interested be- 
cause it asserts common humanity 
above everything else. 

Racism has got to be extirpated, 
or we are all lost. And, in a world 
at last able to blow itself to pieces, 
it has got to be extirpated soon. 
Education can not do the job alone; 
| think, perhaps pessimistically, that 


it can make only a small contribu- 
tion. But however small its contri- 
bution, it must make it before it un- 
dertakes anything else at all. And 
the education which will make that 
small contribution is the one which 
insists, with John Stuart Mill, that 
before a man is anything else—be- 
fore he is an Englishman or an 
American or a white man or a sales- 
man—he is first of all a man. 

The education of a white man is 
identical with the education of a 
Negro, a Japanese, or a Swede; it is 
the education of a man. 


P, litical P. olpourri 


WE'VE just read a letter from an Australian fighter pilot who 


is now on his way home. 


He had had some trouble deciding 


whether he’d go home or remain in this country. However, that 
was decided for him by Senators Bilbo and Eastland of Mississippi. 

Just before it became necessary for him to make up his mind, 
he saw the United States Senate in action, a phenomenon he'd 
never before witnessed. They were saving America by filibuster 
from a dastardly plot to sovietize us by granting Negroes the right 


of American citizenship. 


So he has gone back to Australia with plenty of time on hand 
to wonder what the war was all about. 


Walter Davenport, Colliers 
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From the Speeches of Abraham Lincoln 


IF A CAN prove, however conclusively, that he may of right en- 
slave B, why may not B snatch the same argument and prove equally 
that he may enslave A? 

You say A is white and B is black. It is color, then; the lighter 
having the right to enslave the darker? Take care. By this rule you 
are to be slave to the first man you meet with a fairer skin than your 
own. 

You do not mean color exactly? You mean the whites are intellec- 
tually the superiors of the blacks, and therefore have the right to en- 
‘Slave them? Take care again. By this rule you are to be slave to the 
first man you meet with an intellect superior to your own, 

But, say you, it is a question of interest, and if you make it your 
interest you have the right to enslave another. Very well. And if he 
can make it his interest k2 has the right to enslave you. 


I HAVE no purpose to introduce political and social equality be- 
tween the white and black races. 

There is a physical difference between the two, which in my judg- 
ment, will probably forever forbid their living together upon the 
footing of perfect equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity 
that there must be a difference, I, am in favor of the race to which I 
belong having the superior position. 

I have never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that not- 
withstanding all this, there is no reason in the world why the Negro 
is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration 
of Independence—the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 
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{| Ruthless Nippon record of aggression 
in Asia belies blasts against racism 


Japan s Appeal wi 


Condensed from the book, “Through Japanese Eyes” 
By Ofto D. Tolischus 


world from war by making 

the Japanese Emperor the Em- 

peror of the world, and sav- 
ing humanity from the evils of west- 
ern civilization by spreading Japa- 
nese Kultur, Japanese warrior gods 
and Shinto scholars discovered an- 
other divine mission imposed on 
them by Heaven in World War II. 
It was the salvation of the colored 
races from the oppression of the 
white man. This salvation was to be 
achieved by nothing less than the 
extermination of the whole white 
race from the face of the earth. 

On that basis, Japan appointed 
herself the champion of the col- 
ored races and conducted a power- 
ful and persistent propaganda to 
tally them to her standard. 

Japan held before their eyes the 
sins of western colonization; she 
told them that the colored races 
constitute two-thirds of the world’s 
population but control only one- 
tenth of the earth’s surface; and 
she impressed on them that Japan 
was the only power strong enough 
to beat the white powers, as shown 
by the Russo-Japanese war. In re- 
turn for their support, she held out 
to them the prospect of being put 


Qe ADDITION to saving the 


OTTO D. TOLISCHUS has been a 
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was a Pulitzer Prize winner. 


under the Imperial Japanese benev- 
olence. 

It is the conceit of many white 
men that all the other races really 
envy them and would like to be ac- 
cepted in their company, which is 
the cause of a certain condescension 
in them sometimes tinged with 
pangs of conscience that they should 
feel that way. But no racial con- 
sciousness of the whites can pos- 
sibly compare with the fierce racial 
pride of the Japanese, to whom the 
white man has always been the 
“red-haired barbarian.” Nor is 
there anything in the white man’s 
make-up to match the burning ha- 
tred of many Japanese for the whole 
white race. 

Because of long seclusion and in- 
bred clanishness, the Japanese have 
no love for any strangers, includ- 
ing those of their own skin pig- 
ment. But it is for the white man 
that they reserve their most savage 
hymns of hate, and they sing with 
joy when white men slaughter one 
another in recurrent wars. For 
every such war is hailed as a 
“Heaven-sent” opportunity to make 
further progress in their “holy mis- 
sion” to conquer the world. 

There is no doubt that Japan’s 
swift rise to world power has done 
much to awaken Asia and set it 02 
the march toward self-determina- 
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tion and independence. If Japanese 
propaganda had substantial success, 
it would store up dynamite in the 
East which could blast the world 
asunder. 

But her appeal to color prejudice 
was Japan’s greatest failure. For 
at a time when the white co- 
lonial powers, learning from past 
mistakes, set to work to rectify 
their errors, Japan embarked on 
a course of oppression and exploita- 
tion so brutal that all Asia, and In- 
dia, too, looked to the white powers 
for help in throwing off the Japa- 
nese yoke. 

As in the case of the Germans, 
the very concept of the ‘master 
race” which governed Japanese be- 
havior, made this result inevitable. 
The savagery of Japanese rule in 
Korea, which was proclaimed to be 
“original Japanese territory,’ was 
but a foretaste of the treatment 
meted out to the conquered parts of 
China and all other parts of Asia 
and Oceania reached by the Japa- 
nese soldiery. 

The treatment not only blasted 
all Japanese efforts to build up a 
color bloc; it had the opposite ef- 
fect and united all races and all 
colors in a common determination 
to rid the world of Japanese rule 
and to make sure that never again 
shall it be extended beyond the 
Japanese islands. This common 
effort is a happy augury not only 
for the assuagement of color sensi- 
bilities, but also for a closer collabo- 
ration among all races of the world. 

Here is what the Japanese them- 
selves have to say on color: 
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The progressive change in the in- 
ternational situation may be te. 
garded as a movement against the 
tyranny and high-handedness of the 
white people. It may be regarded 
as the beginning of a racial war 
emancipating the colored people, 
who form the greater part of the 
human inhabitants of the world, 
from the enslaving oppression by 
the whites, and realizing equality 
and peace for all the human beings 
on earth. It may also be regarded 
as the beginning of a spiritual war 
for rectifying the material civiliza- 
tion of the East. 

Pamphlet by Maj. Gen. Hayao 
Tada, in command of the Japa- 
nese forces in North China, 1935. 
How many of the colored races 

have been sacrificed for the advan- 
tage of the white men who have 
fenced in the world! It is beyond 
telling. Just as they spread the idea 
that the Japanese population growth 
is an international crime, they re- 
gard the very existence of the sub- 
jugated peoples as a crime. Al- 
though India may be called the 
treasure house of the world from 
the viewpoint of the British who 
have seized it, what benefit do the 
Indians themselves get from _ it? 
They are happy to barely escape 
death from starvation. And the 
world’s paradise, America, blessed 
with natural resources, with an av- 
erage income five times the Japa- 
nese; aren’t the Negroes, its abo- 
rigines (sic), notoriously the poor- 
est people in the world? 

Nippon Kakushin nosho (The 
book of the Renovation of Ja- 
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pan), by Teiichi Muto, Tokyo, 

1938. 

No one can deny the fact that the 
Harlem riot speaks most eloquently 
of the brutality and barbarism of 
the white Americans. ‘“The riot 
was not planned ; it just happened,” 
said the New York mayor. What 
does it mean but that hatred of and 
prejudice against a Negro are as 
deep-rooted in the breast of white 
Americans as if they had become 
part and parcel of their mental tex- 
tures? 

Tokyo Radio, Aug. 12, 1943 
Today the world’s population is 

two billion, of which the colored 
races are two-thirds, double the 
number of the white race. But the 
white races hold nine-tenths of the 
earth’s surface and the colored races 
only one-tenth. This is certainly un- 
just. 

Nippon no Senshin (The Ad- 
vance of Japan), by Hidejiro Na- 
gata, Tokyo, 1939. 

The fact is that the whole white 
race, whether bourgeois or proletar- 
ian, are the exploiters of the colored 
peoples! 

Should we wait for the English 
proletariat to take over the govern- 
ment for India’s independence? 
Here, one race stands against an- 
other race! The Asiatic colored 
peoples are oppressed masses ex- 
ploited even by the European white 
proletariat. If you want to know 
who are the real oppressed masses, 
truly the answer is plain! 

Shokuminchi Kaihoron (Colo- 
nial Liberation), by Nobuo Shi- 

mizu, Tokyo, 1939. 
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Japan’s victory in the Russo-Ja- 
panese war roused not only China 
and India but the colored peoples 
far across the Pacific in North and 
South America, and in distant South 
Africa, to self-confidence and pride 
as colored races resisting the whites. 
And now ever continuing and stim- 
ulating the growth self-con- 
sciousness of all the colored races, 
see the world historical develop- 
ment of Japan! 

Shokuminchi Kaihoron (Colo- 
nial Liberation), by Nobuo Shi- 
mizu, Tokyo, 1939. 

The European War was, so to 
speak, a great drama, written by the 
gods, of the destruction of the white 
race. At that time the white man’s 
civilization was condemned to fall, 
and Christianity, the white man’s 
religion, was completely deprived of 
power. Like a villian receiving di- 
vine punishment and cutting off 
his head with his own sword, the 
white man destroyed his own civili- 
zation by means of the power of 
his own civilization. 

Nippon Kakushin nosho (The 
book of the Renovation of Ja- 
pan) by Teitchi Muto, Tokyo, 
1938. 

During the Italo-Ethiopian war, 
Japanese public opinion sympa- 
thized with the Ethiopians as a col- 
ored race resisting a white race and 
Japanese nationalists, in sympathy 
with Ethiopia, posted a denuncia- 
tion of Italian imperialism on the 
Italian embassy building. 

Jinshu, Minsoku, Senso (Race, 
Nation, War), by Kado Petsuji, 

Tokyo, 1938. 
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The white man is unsuited by 
physical constitution for tropical 
climes and therefore has to depend 
upon native labor for exploitation. 
But the Japanese are much more 
suited for settlement in tropical cli- 
mates because new studies have 
shown that the Japanese have more 
sweat glands than the whites. This 
is important, because in the tropics, 
in order to keep up health, it is 
most necessary to adjust the temper- 
ature of the body through a free 
flow of perspiration. The natives 
of the South Seas countries have the 
largest number of sweat glands, the 
whites the lowest, and the Japanese 
are between the two. 

Dr. Yasushi Kuno, professor 


at Nagoya Imperial University 

in Contemporary Opinion, July, 

1941, 

Our country’s international mis- 
sion is the abolition of world racial 
distinctions and the establishment 
of freedom of migration. 

Nippon no Yuku-bekimichi 
(The Road Japan Must Take), 
by Shimomura Hirashi, Tokyo, 
1933. 

The Japanese have fundamentally 
destroyed the concept of racial ir- 
regularities based on skin color. 

Nippon Kakushin nosho (The 
book of the Renovation of Ja- 
pan), by Teiichi Muto, Tokyo, 
1938. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Enoc P. Waters 


Y MOST humiliating Jim 
V1 Crow experience had noth- 

ing to do with Jim Crow, 

but my mind was so condi- 
tioned at the time that I thought my- 
self the victim of racial discrimina- 
tion. It happened in Chicago. 

A militant young business woman 
and I had just completed a confer- 
ence with Charles J. Jenkins, mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Legislature, 
at his loop office and decided on a 
quick bite to eat before keeping 
some other appointments in the 
vicinity. 

We found a very attractive res- 
taurant, walked in and had no soon- 
er sat down than a waiter, napkin on 
arm, hurried to our table and in- 
formed us that we'd have to move 
to the private dining room in the 
rear. 

Here it is again, I thought, and 
my blood boiled. We're not mov- 
ing,” I told him with some heat, “‘so 
you might as well give us a menu 
and make up your mind to serve us.” 

“But,” he insisted with a suavity 
that enraged me,” it is the custom of 
this establishment to . . .” 

I didn’t give him an opportunity 
to finish. “Listen,” I interrupted, 
“I don’t intend wasting time talking 


ENOC P. WATERS is former city 
editor of the Chicago Defender, now a 
war correspondent in the Pacific. 


with you. Let me speak to the man- 
ager.” 

He left with a sigh that might 
have expressed the exasperation of a 
misunderstood martyr. In a short 
while the manager appeared and, 
with the diplomacy of one trained 
for his delicate job, asked: ‘Has our 
waiter failed to please you?” 

I assured him that he had and ex- 
plained that I had been asked to 
move to the private dining room in 
the rear. To impress the manager 
with the importance of the people 
he was about to insult, I informed 
him first that I knew my rights un- 
der the state civil rights act and that 
I had just finished talking with a 
member of the state legislature. 

Then I went on to tell him that 
any insistence on his part that we 
change our seats would result not 
only in my bringing a suit against 
the restaurant, but one against him 
personally. Finally I gave him one 
of my cards and told him that Willa 
Brown, my companion, was director 
of an aviation school which was 
handling training contracts for the 
federal government. 

I had worked up a good sweat by 
this time and the words were fairly 
tumbling from my mouth in a cas- 
cade of anger. But even in my rage 
I had to stop for breath and that 
gave him his chance. He smiled 
graciously but seemed unimpressed 
by the eminence of either of us. 
“But, sir,’ he implored, ‘I’m afraid 
that you don’t understand the situa- 

I was ready again—having re- 
gained my second wind—and let 
loose another stream of words. “Can 
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you imagine a Negro in this country 
not understanding the techniques 
places like this have developed to 
cater to their own petty prejudices 
against Negroes?” 

He was a remarkable man, a much 
better man than I would have been 
under the circumstances. He let me 
rave, and rave I did. But inevitably 
I had to pause to catch my breath 
again, and he immediately stepped 
into the breach. 

“We have no objection to serving 
you,” he said. “You may sit any- 
where you desire. Right here, if 
you please, but we can’t serve the 
lady here.” 

“What?” I asked. This was some- 
thing so totally unexpected that I 
_ was lost for words. 
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“It is the custom here,” he con- 
tinued, taking full advantage of my 
amazement which had temporarily 
rendered me mute, “that between 
the hours of 11 and 2, when we 
serve our businessmen’s luncheon, 
that no women be allowed in the 
main dining room. If you wish to 
eat with the lady you have to go to 
the private dining room.” 

He must have noticed my skep- 
ticism, for he invited me to look 
about. I did, and sure enough Miss 
Brown was the only woman in the 
large dining room which by this 
time was almost filled. I glanced 
back at the private dining room and 
there sat a dozen or more women 
and three or four couples. 


Easy Way 


JACK BENNY: “You are late—did you have an accident with 


my car?” 


ROCHESTER (Eddie Anderson): 


“Yessir. I found out one 


thing—that middle light in the traffic light ain't forever amber.” 


BENNY: “But, my car! 


What happened to my car?” 


ROCHESTER: “It's a postwar car now—it has the engine in the 


rear, so you're all set.” 
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{| Prejudice will be wiped out when it 
becomes unprofitable, says noted author 


Condensed from Colliers 
By Roark Bradford 


the Negro race in America is 

that it consists of millions of 

individual human beings in- 
stead of a column of figures in a set 
of statistics. 

The only actual difference be- 
tween members of the Negro race 
and members of any other human 
race is the degree of pigmentation 
under the skin. The other so-called 
“racial characteristics’ one hears so 
much about—bone structure of the 
head, their ‘‘carefree shiftless spir- 
it,” and other similar claims—are 
pure hogwash. 

It should be borne in mind by 
leaders of both races who are in- 
terested in stopping interracial evils 
that all of a Negro’s troubles are not 
due to his color. Many of his trou- 
bles are due to the fact that he is a 
human being; Negroes have no 
monopoly on trouble, although they 
do have more than a lot of people. 
As with some other “‘social groups,”’ 
Negroes suffer from three main 
evils: prejudice, discrimination and 
exploitation. 

An episode that took place on 
my father’s farm in Tennessee when 
the century was young may hold a 


Toe MAIN TROUBLE with 
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moral or a lesson. 
is a good story: 

My eldest sister had ideas that 
went far beyond the boundaries of 
the 17th Civil District of Lauderdale 
County, Tennessee. Getting her 
educated was a problem after local 
pedagogic talent was exhausted. 

There was an institution of higher 
learning which, looking back, was 
probably the grand-daddy of what 
later came to be known as “social 
consciousness.”” It was Valparaiso 
University located in northern In- 
diana. 

After a year in this Yankee school, 
my sister's education was ready to 
take tangible form. The year with 
the Yankees gave her a liberal per- 
spective on the racial situation. 

“The colored children”—my sis- 
ter was the first person in Lauder- 
dale County to refer to Negroes as 
colored people—'‘must be enlight- 
ened,” said my sister. ‘They must 
be given a true understanding of 
Christianity.” 

My sister decided to instruct the 
colored children in religious mat- 
ters. Classes were to be held on 
our lawn each Sunday afternoon, 
with gingerbread and boiled cus- 
tard later. A dozen or so bright- 
eyed, carefully scrubbed children 
whose parents worked on our farm 
showed up. My sister began with 


At any rate it 
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Creation, making it simple and im- 
pressive. She asked the children to 
close their eyes and then tell what 
they saw. 

Algie Jordan, the least self-con- 
scious, replied, ‘‘Don’t see nothin’, 
Miss Erin.” 

“That's the way it was before cre- 
ation,’ my sister said. ‘“‘Just noth- 
ing. It was dark, too, because there 
was no sun.” 

“Must er been a heap er nothin’,” 
commented Sweet, Algie’s younger 
brother. 

“That’s right,” said my sister. 
“And then out of this nothing, this 
darkness, stepped the Lord!” 

“Was de Lawd a white man or a 
black man,” Sweet asked. 

“White man, fool!” Algie an- 
swered. “’Cause de fust thing de 
Lawd commanded when he stepped 
out was, ‘Let hit be de sun.’ But 
efn he'd ’a’ been a black man when 
he step out, his fust command would 
’a’ been, ‘Let me be white!’”’ 

My sister adjourned the class sine 
die, passed out the gingerbread and 
boiled custard and gave up home 
missionary work then and there, 
forever. 

Admittedly, the answer to Sweet's 
question about the Lord’s complex- 
ion left much unsaid but, to date, 
no one has come forward with a 
more complete answer. 

Thirty-five years before my sister's 
ill-stared missionary work, an enter- 
prising Yankee trader with a per- 
fectly sound theory had lithographed 
thousands of “religious” pictures 
representing all the saints and an- 
gels as Negroes instead of the cus- 
tomary whites. These he hoped to 
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sell to the newly freed blacks in the 
South. His theory—as with many 
theories that deal with human be- 
havior—backfired. Instead of pur- 
chasing the chromos designed to flat- 
ter them, the Negroes mobbed the 
luckless peddlers and tore up their 
stock in resentment against the in- 
sinuation that Negroes would still 
be black in the next world. 

On the other hand, thirty years 
after my sister adjourned her alfres- 
co Sunday-school class, a large por- 
tion of the population, both white 
and black, derived huge enjoyment 
from the play, The Green Pastures, 
in which the entire heavenly hier- 
archy was portrayed by Negroes. 
The greatest of these was the late 
Richard B. Harrison in the role of 
the Lord. 

Politicians, sociologists, econo- 
mists, theologists and well-wishers 
in general have all delved into this 
enigma of race relations and have all 
—each according to his own light— 
come up with the absolutely correct 
and final answer: 

“Give them the vote.” 

“Abolish the poll tax.” 

“Feed them vitamins.” 

“Educate them.” 

“Keep them in their place, by 
God, if you have to lynch them 
every one.” 

“Send them all up North.” 

“Build more churches.” 

“Take them into the white man’s 
schools.” 

“Send them back to Africa.” 

Unquestionably, Negroes are 
often made to suffer because of their 
race. Not only in the South but 
in other parts of the land, there are 
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ple who hate the Negroes mere- 
ly because they are Negroes. 

The psychologists have under- 
taken to analyze this hatred and 
have come up with all sorts of an- 
swers. The causes are identified as 
everything from fear and envy to a 
subconscious erotic longing. 

The practitioners in this field 
often operate more as cultists than 
as scientists. They—or at least the 
ones with whom I have come in 
contact—have parked their common 
sense and perfected their terminol- 
ogy. One such, fired by the “Negro 
problem,” psychoanalyzed an entire 
Mississippi town. Having written 
voluminously on this experience, he 
came to New Orleans and did a 
learned paper on The Colored 
Adolescent Urban Female. By lead- 
ing other zealous workers into simi- 
lar ridiculous paths, he may have 
done more damage than good. 

Discrimination is an ugly word; 
yet it cannot be denied by the most 
purblind that Negroes, perhaps 
more than any other racial group, 
are subjected to it—constantly. We 
hear a long roll call of discrimina- 
tory practices and we denounce or 
defend them, according to our vari- 
ous viewpoints. And then—we go 
right on discriminating. We Jim- 
Crow the Negro at every turn. In 
the South, it is done with legal sanc- 
tion; in the North and Middle 
West, it is done more subtly and 
with greater cruelty. 

Some of this discrimination is due 
to flat prejudice, but much of it is 
due to avarice. If a Southern rail- 
road may charge a Negro for first- 
class transportation and provide him 
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with fourth-class accommodations, 
that is avarice, pure and simple. If 
a planter brow-beats his sharecrop- 
pers “to keep them in their place’ 
while he swindles them with too- 
shrewd accounting, that is prejudice 
plus greed. 

The operator of a large apart- 
ment house in upper Manhattan ex- 
plains his attitude toward the Negro 
question: haven't any prejudice 
against colored people, personally, 
nor neither have the owners. But if 
I let one Negro family move in, 
our white tenants would move right 
out.” 

“There is a housing shortage,’” it 
was suggested. “Perhaps the vacan- 
cies left by the whites would be 
gratefully filled by colored fami- 
lies.” 

Swift anger rose in him. “And 
make a nigger dump out of it?” he 
raised his voice. ‘Say, you don’t 
know nothing about niggers! You 
get a bunch of jigs in this building 
and the value would go down to 
nothing!” The slurs “nigger” and 
“jig” were his—they are not mine. 

A similar attitude is exhibited in 
most of the more expensive restau- 
rants and hotels in midtown New 
York. 

Laws have been passed in many 
of the Northern states, but whether 
these laws have helped or hindered 
the progress of the Negro race is a 
question that has not been answered 
satisfactorily. One thing is certain: 
Laws have not eliminated discrimi- 
nation. 

Agreed that Negroes have some 
troubles that for all practical pur- 
poses come about because they are 
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Negroes, and that there are prob- 
lems that should be—and can be— 
solved, the question asks itself: 
“What to No one mortal has 
been able to supply the answer. 
Here are a few suggestions that may 
lead to something helpful, although 
none of them is advanced as a cure 
all: 

Don’t go off half-cocked. No one 
idea or one crusade is going to rev- 
olutionize a situation that has been 
banged around by humanity for hun- 
dreds of years. An occasional idea 
may help. 

The indications are that no brand 
of altruism is going to be very ef- 
fective. The Negro has gained a 
great deal for himself since the 
Emancipation ; he has also been as- 
sisted by many white people. Be- 
hind most of these gains unquestion- 
ably has been expediency, necessity 
or physical and financial advantages. 

Long before the John Browns 
and the Beechers began wailing 
about mass inhumanities, the smart 
boys who felt the economic pinch 
and the politicians who saw the 
slave-state majority in the Senate 
growing against them decided slav- 
ery was bad and ought to be abol- 
ished. Make no mistake: The manu- 
facturers and the politicians dis- 
covered slavery was bad for them. 

That slavery was an appalling evil 
for the slaves themselves and utterly 
destructive of the moral fiber of 
civilization were incidental by-pro- 
ducts which produced the Beechers 
and the John Browns. The moral 
whooping and yelling against slav- 
ery did not begin until its economic 
and political disadvantages were 
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established. A steady stream of cash 
and thunder followed. 

This is not an attack on ideals or 
on the sincerity of the crusaders. It 
just happens to be a statement of the 
way these things come about. And 
it is important because it’s true. 

In my opinion, prejudice and dis- 
crimination against a whole race of 
people because of skin pigmentation 
are minor compared to the vast evil 
of exploitation of another human 
being’s vulnerable position in socie- 
ty. This exploitation—this cashing 
in on another man’s defenselessness 
—is not a newly developed sin of 
mankind. It has been going on since 
the world began, and it is extremely 
doubtful that any law by Congress, 
or any crusade by zealots, is going 
to stop it. 

The way to tackle exploitation of 
Negroes by whites should be to 
remove the Negroes from a position 
in which they are easy prey. How 
to do that? I doubt if any one in- 
telligent man knows all the an- 
swers, yet. But do it, and the prej- 
udices and discriminations will col- 
lapse. 

The human being, per se, is a 
problem to be solved. Each Negro 
is an individual human being and 
not a part of a column of statistics. 
As human beings, they are no worse 
and no better than any other group 
of human beings. Some are good, 
some are bad; some are brilliant, 
some mediocre. 

Do not let the fact that some 
Negroes are illiterate make you be- 
lieve they are also fools. Negro 
illiteracy is due to lack of educa- 
tional facilities and not to an in- 
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ability to absorb education. Per 
capita, they have produced as many 
top-flight performers in every field 
of endeavor as any other race has. 
Such names as Joe Louis, Richard 
B. Harrison, Major Robert Moton, 
Doctor George Washington Carver 
are known all over the land. These 
people, because of special ability 
and, in many cases, in spite of the 
lack of easily accessible opportunity, 
have risen to the pinnacle of human 
endeavor in their respective fields. 
There are thousands of Negroes 
who have achieved greatness within 
their own limited spheres who will 
never be famous. Giles Arnold, who 
is the foreman of Little Bee Bend 
Plantation, is the most efficient and 
effective organizer and superintend- 
ent I have ever seen. He can barely 
read and write. Everything he knows 
he learned by “‘lookin’ around, talk- 
in’ wid dem which do’s things, and 
studdin’ my mind.” Raising cotton 
is his business, but he knows cat- 
tle, hay, machinery and people. 
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From the back of Prince, his sad- 
dle horse, he ramrods sixty-odd 
families of share hands over more 
than a thousand acres of cotton each 
year. 

“Efn I put old Prince in de barn, 
and got around in my ot-to,” he 
says, “I could plant all de land in 
Bossier Parish!” 

You think he couldn’t do it? 
Given the educational equipment, 
and release from racial prejudice, he 
could manage the Cotton Belt Rail- 
road or Sears-Roebuck. He has what 
it takes—greatness. 

We can, with honesty to ourselves 
and our neighbors, work toward a 
day when the only race will be the 
human race, and when we judge our 
fellow man by his character and 
not by the color of his skin. The will 
to do this must come from the heart 
of mankind, from his brain and, if 
necessary, from his brawn. 

When that day comes, brother, 
the crusaders can lay down their 
typewriters and their swords and 
pick up their harps and halos. 


No Bad Boys, Vo Wheds 


THE LATE Dr. George Washington Carver, internationally 
known Negro scientist, believed there was no such thing as a bad 
boy and no such thing as a weed—meaning by weed any useless 
vegetation. To him a weed was something good whose usefulness 


we humans had not been smart enough to discover. 


The potato 


was once thought of as a useless weed, and the tomato was looked 
upon as something poisonous. 
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C >> CUBA’S REAL RULER, rich 
O54 Cubans insist is one Lazaro Pina, a 

are ‘ handsome, lithe and admittedly able 
Condensed from Colliers 34-year-old Negro who heads the 
By Frank Gervasi CTC , which includes 1,592 unions 


and boasts at least 500,000 members 
—nearly all of Cuba’s adult labor force—and is, potentially, the largest 
single political force in the country. 

If Pina, a self-educated former tobacco-field worker, molds it into a 
political party, he might some day become president of Cuba. The pos- 
sibility scares the aristocratic meringue of Cuba’s social and racial pie 
nearly out of its pleasure-addled wits. 

A fierce Jim Crowism complicates an already complex Cuban society, 
Cuba’s population is preponderantly mulatto and Negro, and is so mixed 
that it’s difficult to say who is truly white. 

Until a few years ago, the rumba couldn’t be played in respectable 
society because of its Afro-Cuban origin. Even now all first-class restau- 
ng hold licenses as ‘“‘clubs’’ and this permits them to exclude colored 
olk. 

So the white elite look obliquely at Pina and quip bitterly about how 
you must “‘clear it with Pina if you want anything done up at the Capitol.” 

President Martin Grau doesn’t share their animosity. He welcomes 
Pina’s support, for the black man can deliver half a million votes on any 
issue in which labor is involved. 

Copyright, Colliers (July 23, 1945) 


, = Year Plan >> FROM A CABIN in the cotton 


fields to Chicago—from the simplest 


Condensed from country living to overcrowded kitch- 
Christian Science Monitor enettes, elevated trains, jobs in indus- 
try, movies, dance halls—is as great 

By Dorothea Kahn a change for a Southern Negro family 


as is the journey to America for a European immigrant, say those who 
understand the migrant’s problem. 

Because serious difficulties, some of them inter-racial, arise out of the 
inability of many migrants to make adjustments, Negroes themselves are 
setting out to do something about it. Result: the Chicago Urban League's 
new Five-Year Plan. 

The Five-Year Plan has nothing to do with Soviet Russia. It has been 
developed by Negroes, to help Negroes. It is an adult education project 
designed on a community-wide basis. 

It’s an attack on slums from the human side. It’s an effort to get people 
to raise their mental standard of living so that they will not only be better 
housekeepers, better citizens themselves, but will demand such practical 
improvements from others as better garbage collection, better up-keep of 
their dwellings, stricter law enforcement. 

Estimates vary as to how many Southern Negroes migrated to Chicago 
during these recent war years. Some say 65,000, some 85,000—there’s 
been no census, and there’s been some movement from Chicago west, too. 
But it is known that about 80 per cent of the city’s Negro population of 
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360,000: was not born in Chicago, and that 80 per cent of the migrants 
who have settled here are of rural origin. 

It is to help these people adjust themselves that the Urban League 
launched its Five-Year Plan. It had been doing something along this line 
for some time, but with inadequate staff and tunds. Even so, it taught 
people how to vote precincts dry, how to demand enforcement of zoning 
laws, how to conduct themselves in public. 

Under the new plan, the major part of the South Side Negro area has 
been organized into six communities, each with its trained community 
worker who makes house-to-house calls like a statesman. His (or her) 
sales talk concerns community betterment. His “dotted line” is on a 
pledge card which commits the signer to seek “better housing, cleaner 
streets and alleys, strict law enforcement, and improved conduct in public.” 

Eventually, many of these people, it is hoped, will become volunteer 
neighborhood leaders. It can’t be done quickly, but by awakening interest 
the professional leaders hope to get the community itself to take hold and 
work for its own betterment. 

Copyright, Christian Science Monitor (August 20, 1945) 


? BECAUSE voices know no color 


WNEW has signed an all-Negro 
company to do a 13-week series of 
radio dramas. WNEW said that it 
hired the group because it was good, 
not because it was Negro. One proof that the company, the American 
Negro (repertory) Theater, is indeed able: its Anna Lucasta is now in its 
second year on Broadway. 

WNEW auditioned 70 Negro players, discovered no difference between 
“white” and “Negro” voices, found voices for all types of parts from pure 
cockney to half-breed Mexican. WNEW will mention the American 
Negro Theater only once—at the end of each program. 

Copyright, Time (September 3, 1945) 
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>> JOSH GIBSON, catcher for the 
omerun Le Washington Homestead Grays, is one 


of the most fabulous batters in base- 
ball. The big, burly backstop has hit 
a homer in every major-league ball 
park, and has smashed 84 home runs 
in one season (Babe Ruth poled 60 at his peak). 

Gibson once actually bunted a home run in the right-field stands of the 
Polo Grounds, and sailed a homer into the left-field bleachers of Yankee 
Stadium (only Hank Greenberg ever duplicated the feat). He hit the 
longest home run in Griffith Stadium, and in 1943 hit ten circuit blows 
there, more than all the American League sluggers together could do. 
This season, he is batting a low (for him) .364. 

Gibson, however, is practically unknown to most of the baseball fans of 
the nation. He plays in the Negro National League. 

Six years ago, Walter Johnson estimated that Gibson would be worth 
$200,000 to a major-league team. Clark Griffith, owner of the Washing- 
ton Senators, agreed. Carl Hubbell said the Negro was the fastest catcher 
he had ever seen. Manager Bill McKechnie of Cincinnati called him sure 
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big-league material. But the tacit “color line” of organized baseball has 
kept Gibson and many other talented ballplayers (best known: the now. 
ancient pitching star Satchel Paige) from major-league diamonds. 

When Negroes finally are given the opportunity to try out for the 
majors it may be too late for Gibson. 

Now 33, the Georgia-born slugger ‘‘always played baseball.” Fifteen 
years ago, he landed with the Homestead Grays and he has played for 
them or the Pittsburgh Crawfords ever since. Until four years ago, he 
played on Latin American teams during the winter. The Grays upped his 
salary to $6,000 a year (a high price in Negro leagues) to keep him in 
the States. 

In off-season exhibition games, the 6-foot-2, 215-pounder has met many 
major leaguers. Dizzy Dean once said: “Josh, I wish you and Satchel 
(Paige) played with me on the Cardinals. The pennant would be cinched 
by the Fourth of July. We could fish until the series.” 

Copyright, Newsweek (August 27, 1945) 


= Prcher >» EMERGENCY CALLS on dif: 


ficult lock-breaking jobs is more than 


Condensed from Baltimore just work to Tony Donovan, Har- 
Afro-American lem’s 61-year-old cracker-jack key- 
By Richard Dier maker, especially when white me- 


chanics have failed in the attempt. 

To him, it has become in his 13 years in the business a joyful hobby 
in which he'd rather indulge than “have a million dollars.” 

One of the only two licensed colored key-makers in New York City, 
Donovan is a former actor, physical culturist, and devout believer in 
Mohammedism. 

Using a small bag of tools, including master keys and hand picks that 
he himself made, he points out, “I always pray to Allah when I’m ona 
job and the lock opens. Nothing ever gets stuck on me.” 

His lock-busting got him into trouble with the police eight years ago 
when he was called on a sensational job for Spear’s Furniture Company, 
where there were three locks on a door that couldn’t be opened. 

Although three white locksmiths had failed, he opened all of them in 
five minutes’ time. 

“The cops wanted to know how | learned to do such a job, and they 
even insulted me,” he said. ‘They asked me if I was a Sing Sing 
graduate.” 

The police, he declared, found it impossible to understand how a colored 
man could open the locks, without his having had a police record. 

Nothing could convince them, and he was ordered down to the license 
bureau for identification where he was finger-printed. Only then, were the 
cops satisfied. 

Copyright, Baltimore Afro-American (August 25, 1945) 
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{ Industry finds how to combat 
racial problems in war plants 


Manpower: Slack Aad White 


Condensed from Modern Industry 


ment fair employment prac- 

tice orders may become any 

company’s major labor rela- 
tion problem. It’s a hot potato that 
obviously can’t be dropped. 

Present signs, moreover, point to 
continuation of wartime experi- 
ments in employing Negroes as a 
permanent national policy. 

For plants facing reconversion, 
considerable know-how in handling 
industrial racial problems has been 
gained during the war. 

Two facts stand out in plant re- 
ports: 

First, that Negroes—properly se- 
lected, properly placed, and given a 
chance to develop proper work hab- 
its—are fully as efficient as white 
employees. 

For example, one company oper- 
ating several plants in a state border- 
ing the Mason and Dixon line, re- 
ports higher production rates from 
its all-Negro plant than from corre- 
sponding units manned by white 
personnel. There is less absentee- 
ism, too. This, despite the fact that 
Negro labor is nominally ‘“‘poor 
quality,” straight from the cornfield. 

Secret was common sense initial 
planning by management. Negro 
high-school principal, whom the 
company took into its confidence, 
saw the new plant as a challenge. 


(nen tie with govern- 


He advised the Negro community: 
“Here are the good working condi- 
tions you've been crying for. Now 
see what you can make of them.” 

Second fact learned from wartime 
experience is that Negroes and 
whites will work together, side by 
side on the same job, provided man- 
agement points the way. 

Outstanding example of a suc- 
cessful racial relations policy in ac- 
tion is The National Smelting Co., 
Cleveland. 

Outbreak of the war brought this 
company face to face with a pressing 
labor perplexity. Available workers 
were not interested in the heavy, hot 
work of a smelting plant. And 
large production demands meant 
that new employees had to be fitted 
into jobs throughout the plant with- 
out distributing existing relation- 
ships. 

It was apparent that Negro men 
and women with limited industrial 
experience would be a_ primary 
source of new labor and would have 
to be integrated into the labor force 
as quickly as possible. 

Techniques used in achieving this 
could be adopted by practically any 
company, large or small. Properly 
modified, some could be made to fit 
Southern conditions. 

Primary approach has been edu- 
cational. National Smelting feels 
that progress, to be permanent, must 
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be achieved through understand- 
ing and conviction, not force. 

To overcome resistance of white 
workers, the company holds numer- 
ous small group meetings in which 
management explains far-reaching 
implications to democracy of limit- 
ing economic opportunities for 
members of minority groups. 

Meetings are supplemented by 
distribution of carefully selected lit- 
erature to all workers. These in- 
clude reprints of articles by Wendell 
Willkie, Public Affairs pamphlets 
on racial relations, and leaflets pre- 
pared by the plant’s own labor-man- 
agement committee. 

Frequent lectures by authorities in 
the field of racial relations comple- 
ment small meetings. Those who 
have spoken to plant audiences in- 
clude: Edwin Embree, anthropolo- 
gist and president of the Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund; Cleveland’s former 
Mayor, Frank J. Lausche (now Gov- 
ernor); Henry A. Wallace; and 
Robert C. Weaver, former chief of 
WMC's minority services. 

Employment of Negroes in execu- 
tive and white-collar jobs refutes 
white worker prejudice that Ne- 
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groes are fit only for menial posi- 
tions, makes it easier for manage. 
ment to base down-the-line promo- 
tions on merit, willingness, and effi. 
ciency rather than race. 

Wage-incentive plan has allayed 
suspicions of Negro workers that 
their efficiency will go unrewarded. 

A valuable aid to management 
has been the union, CIO’s United 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 
Labor-management “Production for 
Victory” committees function vig- 
orously in implementing all phases 
of the program. Membership of 
the committee is roughly half Ne- 
gro and half white. 

National Smelting would be first 
to decry claim that it has discovered 
the answer to all racial relation prob- 
lems. In its own plant there are 
still spots where employees are an- 
tagonistic to introduction of Negro 
personnel. But it does feel that it 
has made a beginning, that it’s go- 
ing to get over the reconversion 
hump without labor troubles based 
on racial grounds, and that its ex- 
perience might be weighed by other 
managements confronted with the 
thorny questions of racial relations. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Carver biographer sees unity 


of minorities key to freedom for all 


Vssion Of 


By Rackham Holt 


rather be a woman in that 

group. I would be a mem- 

ber of a minority within a 
minority but, the more difficult the 
challenge, the more satisfying the 
achievement. 

Working toward the brotherhood 
of man is a good idea, but some- 
thing more is needed. No matter 
what the immediate demands of 
family responsibilities, I would find, 
somehow, the time and the means 
for allying myself with other groups 
who are seeking to correct injustice 
and oppression. Whatever seemed 
to be the nearest medium, I would 
get into the fight. 

If I were a Negro mother, I 
would attend the meetings of the 
Parent Teachers Association and en- 
ter into discussions of the causes 
of juvenile delinquency. If I were 
engaged outside my home in any 
work which was unionized, I would 
promptly join that union, If I were 
engaged in domestic work, I would 
affiliate myself with local groups 
and urge constantly the formation 
of a strong protective union for this 
essential class of workers. 


9g F I WERE a Negro, I would 


RACKHAM HOLT is author of the 
best-selling biography, George W ashing- 
ton Carver. 


I would, of course, back the Fed- 
eral Bill (HR 2322) for the per- 
manent establishment of a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, either 
through some organization or as a 
private citizen. There are many 
states which will not pass bills of 
their own and, in such recalcitrant 
areas, the Federal will must be im- 
posed. 

There comes a time, say eighty 
years later, when we cannot wait, 
even upon “Democracy.” I believe 
it to be the right form of govern- 
ment in the long run, but in this 
present situation of Negro versus 
“white supremacy” the lag has been 
much too long extended. We must 
catch up the slack. ‘We must awak- 
en uninformed people to the funda- 
mentals of what is required of de- 
mocracy. 

If I were a Negro, I would not 
merely deplore discrimination; 1 
would do something about it. Cer- 
tain abuses can only be corrected 
through legislative action. Meetings 
which promote cultural and friendly 
relations are important, but they are 
not enough. The time has come 
when we must organize for politi- 
cal action to educate our represen- 
tatives in Congress, in order that 
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they may be aware of our legitimate 
desires. 

Consequently, I would endorse 
the Political Action Committee of 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zation. I would also join the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
Both of these organizations have a 
large membership and offices in 
Washington which can make out 
necessities realized and, if necessary, 
frighten Congress with our poten- 
tial power. I would subscribe to the 
overall aims of both, because they 
advocate security on the military, 
economic, and social levels as laid 
down at Dumbarton Oaks and Bret- 
ton Woods. These principles, if 
carried out, apply to all. I would 
fight the poll tax where it exists, and 
if I lived in a more fortunate state, 
I would let no other duty interfere 
with my exercise of the franchise. 

If I were a Negro, I would hold 
myself at all times ready to enroll 
under new banners which might be 
unfurled. For example, I would 
back up the recently organized Na- 
tional Committee to Abolish Segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces, spon- 
sored by A, Philip Randolph. Negro 
troops, insofar as they have been 
allowed to do so, have honorably 
‘aquitted themselves in the European 
War and in the Pacific Area, where 
color takes on a different signifi- 
cance. The international police force 
of the future will include all races, 
without regard for who is dominat- 
ing whom. It is therefore impera- 
tive to continue to insist, and even 
nore vehemently than before, upon 
the complete integration of Negro 
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combat and flying units and of Ne- 
gro nurses and Wacs into the Al- 
lied forces. This is the strategic 
occasion for driving a wedge into 
the segregation bloc. 

I would subscribe to the local 
Negro newspaper for news of im- 
mediate interest to me, but I would 
also read both liberal and reaction- 
ary papers of the white press, in 
order to inform myself concerning 
divergent opinions. 

I would patronize as much as 
possible the businesses of other Ne- 
groes, in order to give them neces- 
sary support, but I would not isolate 
myself within the race. If I dis- 
agreed with the opinions or disap- 
proved the methods of other races, 
nations, or religions than my own, 
I would say so, but this expression 
would be based upon a considered 
judgment and not the result of a 
blanket prejudice. 

I would always put myself in the 
place of other minority peoples and 
comprehend that they, too, are suf- 
ferers. All peoples who have been 
subject to the domination of those 
who are, as of this period in our 
history in control, should not war 
among themselves but should band 
together in a common understand- 
ing that the rights they seek are for 
all and should be shared by all. 

If I were a Negro I would re- 
member the sorrows of the race, but 
I would also recall and try to instill 
into my children a pride in its su- 
perb achievements and a vision of 
the future in which all men will 
truly be free—if we work and fight 
for it. 
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| An American Negro 
views her ‘old country’ 


African Journey 


By Eslanda Goode Robeson 


WANTED to go to Africa. 

@g It began when I was quite 

small. Africa was the place 

we Negroes came from origin- 

ally. Lots of Americans, when they 

could afford it went back to see their 

“old country.”’ I remember wanting 

very much to see my “old country,” 

and wondering what it would be 
like. 

In America one heard little or 
nothing about Africa. I hadn't real- 
ized that, consciously, until we went 
to live in England. There was rare- 
ly even a news item about Africa in 
American newspapers or magazines. 
Americans were not interested in 
Africa economically (except for a 
very few businessmen like Firestone, 
who has rubber interests in Liberia) , 
politically, or culturally. Practically 
nothing was or is taught in Ameri- 
can schools about Africa. Liberia 
was the only place I had ever heard 
of, and that was because the United 
States maintains an American Ne- 
gro consul there. Of course when I 
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speak of Africa I mean black Africa, 
not North Africa. 

In England, on the other hand, 
there is news of Africa everywhere: 
in the press, in the schools, in the 
films, in conversation. English peo- 
ple are actively interested in Africa 
economically and politically. Mem- 
bers of families are out in Africa in 
the civil service, in the military, in 
business ; everywhere you go, some- 
one’s uncle, brother, or cousin is 
working, teaching, administering, or 
“serving” in Africa. Women go 
out to Africa with their men, or go 
out to visit them. There are courses 
on Africa in every good university 
in England; African languages are 
taught, missionaries are trained, and 
administrators are prepared for 
work “in the field.” Everywhere 
there is information about Africa. 

There in England I was discon- 
certed by the fact that the Negro 
problem was not only the problem 
of the 13 million Negroes in Amer- 
ica, but was and is the far greater 
problem of the 150 million Negroes 


in Africa, plus the problem of the. 


10 million Negroes in the West In- 
dies. 

Later on—much later—when I 
finally began to find out what it was 
all about, I came to realize that the 
Negro problem was not even limited 
to the problem of the 173 million 
black people in Africa, America, 
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and the West Indies, but actually 
included (and does now especially 
include) the problem of the 390 
million Indians in India, the prob- 
lem of the 450 million Chinese in 
China, as well as the problem of all 
minorities everythwere. 

It was all very interesting and ex- 
citing and challenging. I-began to 
find out something about my ‘‘old 
country,’ my background, my peo- 
ple, and thus about myself. 

After more than a year of very 
wide reading and intensive study I 
began to get my intellectual feet 
wet. I am afraid I began to be ob- 
streperous. I soon became fed up 
with white students and teachers 
“interpreting” the Negro mind and 
character to me. Especially when I 
felt, as I did very often, that their 
interpretation was wrong. 

It went something like this: Me, 
lam Negro, I know what we think, 
how we feel. I know this means 
that, and that means so-and-so. 

“Ah, no, my dear, you’re wrong. 
You see, you are European. You 
can’t possibly know how the primi- 
tive mind works until you study it, 
as we have done.” 

“What do you mean I’m Euro- 
pean? I’m Negro. I’m African my- 
self. I’m what you call primitive. I 
have studied my mind, our minds. 
How dare you call me European!” 

“No, you're not primitive, my 
dear,” they told me patiently, toler- 
antly, ‘‘you’re educated and cultured, 
like 

“I'm educated because I went to 
school, because I was taught. You're 
educated because you went to school, 
were taught. I’m cultured because 
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my people had the education and the 
means to achieve a good standard of 
living; that’s the reason you're cul- 
tured. ‘Poor whites’ have neither 
education nor culture. Africans 
would have both if they had the 
schools and the money. Going to 
school and having money doesn’t 
make me European, Having no 
schools and no money doesn’t make 
the African primitive.” I protested 
furiously. 

“No, no,” they explained; “the 
primitive mind cannot grasp the 
kind of ideas we can; they have 
schools, but their schools have only 
simple subjects, and crafts; it’s all 
very different. You see, we've been 
out there for years and years (some 
ten, some twenty, some thirty 
years) ; we've studied them, taught 
them, administered them, worked 
with them, and we know. You've 
never been out there, you've never 
seen them and talked with them on 
their home ground; you can’t pos- 
sible know.” 

It all sounded nonsense to me. 
And yet the last bit made sense— 
maybe. I'd better check it. 

I asked Africans I met at univer- 
sities, taking honors in medicine, in 
law, in philosophy, in education, in 
other subjects: “What is all this 
about primitive minds and abstruse 
subjects, about only simple subjects 
and crafts in your schools?” 

“Oh, that,” they said with a twin- 
kle, “There's nothing primitive 
about our minds in these universi- 
ties, is there? And how can we cope 
with any but simple subjects and 
crafts in our schools, when that is 
all they will allow us to have? Actu- 
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ally, they rarely give us any schools 
at all, but they sometimes ‘aid’ the 
schools the missions have set up for 
us, and those we have set up for our- 
selves with our own money and 
labor. But they definitely limit our 
curricula,” 

I began to see light. It was the 
old army game every Negro in 
America will recognize: The white 
American South says the Negro is 
ignorant, and has a low standard of 
living; the Negro says the South 
won't give him adequate schools or 
decent wages. 

With new confidence I began to 
ask more questions. And always I 
came up against the blank wall: 
“But I was out there thirty years— 
I know. You have never been out 
there—you simply don’t know.” 

“I am one, so I know.” 

And they would say: “You're dif- 
ferent; you’ve met a few European- 
educated Africans who are different 
too.” 

This pattern was familiar to me 
also. In America, Negroes get the 
same reaction; white America gen- 
eralizes in its mind about the primi- 
tiveness, ignorance, laziness, and 
smell of Negroes. When we pro- 
test that these descriptions are just 
not true of us, nor of millions of 
our fellow Negroes, they answer: 
“But you are different; you are the 
exceptions,” 

No matter how many facts we 
marshal to prove their statements 
untrue, they close their minds 
against these facts. It is more con- 
venient for them to believe their 
own generalizations than to face the 
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facts. So the facts become the “ex. 
ceptions.” 

But we “special’’ Negroes look 
closely and thoughtfully at the facts, 
We know we aren’t essentially dif- 
ferent from our fellow Negroes. 
We know also that others merely 
saying we are different does not 
make us so. 

So far, so good. But I had no 
answer to the constant ‘You have 
never been out there.’ Very well, I 
would go. I'd just have to go out to 
Africa and see and meet and study 
and talk with my people on their 
home ground. Then I would be able 
to say truly: I have béen there too, 
and I know. 

But it seems if you are Negro, you 
can’t make up your mind to go to 
Africa, and just go. Oh, no. Not un- 
less you are a missionary. The white 
people in Africa do not want edu- 
cated Negroes traveling around see- 
ing how their brothers live; nor do 
they want those brothers seeing Ne- 
groes from other parts of the world, 
hearing how they live. It would up- 
set them, make them restless and 
dissatisfied ; it would make them ex- 
amine and re-examine the conditions 
under which they, as “natives,” live; 
and that would never do at all, at 
all. 

In fact it would be extremely dan- 
gerous, Something must be done to 
prevent this “‘contact.’” But what to 
do? It’s simple; just keep all other 
Negroes out of Africa, except may- 
be a few who will come to preach 
the Gospel. The Gospel always 
helps to keep people quiet and re- 
signed. And how to keep them out? 
That's simple, too; just don’t grant 
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them visas. So they don’t grant them 
visas. Voila. 

The Colonial Office wanted to 
know why I was going. I was go- 
ing out to do my fieldwork for a 
degree in anthropology. And so 
when I presented my credentials 
from the professors at school, the 
Colonial Office was helpful and 
gave me all the visas. 


as a whole, because Africa 

isn’t a whole. It is a kind of 

political meat loaf made of a 
great many different ingredients. 

There are North Africa (Medi- 
terranean Africa), East, West, Cen- 
tral, and South Africa—all ruled 
in quite different ways by quite dif- 
ferent European nations. 

One thing that is true on the 
whole, though, is that Africa is 
tuled by conquest, by the European 
white minority. In the Union of 
South Africa the largest and most 
important (politically) white ele- 
ments are British and Dutch 
(Boer). 

The Dutch attitude toward the 
African has been clearly stated in a 
clause from the original constitu- 
tion of the Transvaal: “There shall 
be no equality between black and 
white either in church or state.’’ The 
British attitude was expressed by 
Cecil Rhodes when he said: ‘Equal 
rights for all civilized men south of 
the Zambesi (River). Of course, 
course, the trick is to decide what 
civilized means. 

In general the Union of South 
Africa can be said to be committed 
to the Dutch rather than to the Brit- 
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ish attitude toward the African. In 
other parts of South Africa under 
British rule, the somewhat less harsh 
British attitude obtains. 

All the provinces in the Union of 
South Africa are white worlds, in 
spite of the fact that there are only 
2,003,512 white people in a total 
population of 9,588,665. The High 
Commission Territories of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland 
are, on the other hand, black worlds. 

In the Union of South Africa, 
Africans are required by law to live 
in the Native reserves. These re- 
serves are land especially set aside 
and “‘reserved’’ by the government 
for the African population. They 
are as remote and isolated as possi- 
ble from the cities and towns, with 
their European populations. 

But in Africa, as in America, the 
white folks want the Negroes to 
work for them. While they proclaim 
a fear and horror of Negroes in gen- 
eral living near by, they seem quite 
comfortable when the Negroes who 
work for them live within call—or 
indeed live right in their homes. 

In order to have a supply of black 
labor available near at hand, the 
Union Government has arranged for 
“proclaimed areas’’—proclaimed as 
delimited for the occupation of Na- 
tives—at convenient distances from 
centers where labor is needed. These 
areas are known as locations. 

While the Colored people may 
live in segregated districts in the 
towns and cities, the vast majority 
of the seven million Africans are re- 
quired by law to live in the isolated 
and usually remote Native reserves. 
They may not go out from the re- 
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serves without written permission 
(a pass) to do so, and then only for 
definitely stated reasons—usually to 
look for work. 

When the Native is outside the 
reserve he must live on his employ- 
er’s premises, or in a location. He 
must have a permit to live in the 
location, and he must have permis- 
sion (a pass) to travel back and 
forth to work. No African may be 
in any public place in the Union 
after curfew, except by special per- 
mit. 

In some cases when European em- 
ployers find it impractical to house 
their African domestic or other 
workers, these workers are allowed 
to live with the Colored people in 
their segregated areas. 

Urban locations may number 
from 2,500 Africans (as at Langa) 
to 18,000 (as Bloemfontein) to 40,- 
000 (as at East London). The re- 
serves may contain as many as 850,- 
000 (as in the Traskeiian territo- 
ries). 

The land available in the Union 
for Native occupation is 13 per cent 
of the total; that is, more than 66 
per cent of the population is re- 
stricted to 13 per cent of the land. 

I soon found out what the term 
“colored” means out here; any mix- 
ture of white blood with African, 
Indian, Chinese, or Malay blood, 
and any mixture of African with the 
Asiatic blood is called ‘‘colored.” 

In the Union of South Africa 
there are nearly seven million Afri- 
cans, the indigenous native peoples ; 
about two million white people, in- 
cluding Europeans (white people 
born in Europe) and South Africans 
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(white people born in South Afri- 
ca) ; more than half a million Col- 
ored people; and about a quarter of 
a million Asiatics, the great majority 
of whom are Indians. 

It is customary to speak of all 
white people as “European,” and all 
the rest of the people as ‘‘non-Euro- 
pean”; the oriental people are 
“Asiatic”; the African people are 
“Native,” and the mixtures are 
“Colored.” 


S A NEGRO citizen of 
“democratic” America, 
segregated colored sections 


of cities are not unknown 
to me. But these still further segre- 
gated /ocations are something differ- 
ent altogether. 

The Colored people in South 
Africa, as in America, are allowed 
to live in certain sections within the 
city proper, or in the immediate out: 
skirts of the city. 

The Natives, however, are forbid- 
den by law to live in these segre- 
gated Colored sections, or in any 
part of the cities whatsoever. They 
must live in the Jocations and in 
the reserves, which are special areas 
for them, entirely removed from the 
cities (as in the case of Langa, seven 
miles outside Capetown ). The only 
exceptions to this rule, in the whole 
of the Union of South Africa, are 
the Natives in domestic service or 
other employment to Europeans in 
cities ; these Natives may live on or 
near their employer's premises, for 
the convenience of the employers. 

Langa is one of the better loca- 
tions. It is a big community—about 
2,500 Natives live here—and is set 
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pleasantly and healthily in a pine 
forest. It is a little village in itself: 
bungalows set out in rows, forming 
rough streets; three small schools, 
and a tiny hospital. There is no pav- 
ing of any kind, in fact the last two 
miles of road from Capetown are 
of unpaved dirt and deeply rutted. 

The bungalows are of one, two, 
three, and four rooms. There are no 
baths, no toilets, no water of any 
kind in the houses. There are com- 
munity taps and toilets at the back, 
serving large groups of houses. 

If tenants fall behind in their 
rent, they are evicted and put in 
prison. 

The superintendent of Langa is a 
white South African—a Mr. Cook. 
He is well paid by the government 
and has a nice car. He showed us 
around and took us to the little hos- 
pital—a nice clean building in the 
center of the Location. The matron 
isa white Englishwoman, and there 
is one white South African and one 
Native Sister. Matron explained that 
most of the cases are severe chest 
ailments: pneumonia, bronchitis, 
tuberculosis. They have one case of 
relapsing fever which is worrying 
them, but she “does not think it is 
plague.” No surgical cases are 
treated here, but are sent into city 
hospitals. One good doctor from 
the city is supposed to make the 
rounds at Langa every day. 

Mr. Cook turned us over to 
Mr. Mama, the delightful school- 
master of Langa, who might have 
been a teacher from Tuskegee or 
Hampton in America. He had the 
children come out and sing for us so 
we might see them all. They sang 


African songs, complete with clicks 
(sounds in their Native language), 
which were fascinating. They had 
mobile faces, eager, intelligent, and 
friendly—all faces we might have 
known at home in America. Mr. 
Mama and many of the children 
spoke English, so that conversation 
was easy. Everyone everywhere was 
cordial and interested and eager for 
“outside’’ news. 

As we walked about Langa we 
saw babies tied to their mothers’ 
backs, women balancing consider- 
able loads on their heads, old wom- 
en smoking. 

The cattle kraals, usually the 
“men’s place,” are quite near the 
huts and are large long oval spaces 
surrounded by shoulder-high fences 
made of dried branches and twigs, 
with no roof. The cattle are driven 
into these kraals at night. There 
were smoking fires in every kraal. 

We went into some of the huts; 
no windows, no light at all; rough 
camp beds, cots, pallets on the floor. 
No sanitation, no water. The lucky 
ones have a candle or an oil lamp. 
There is no paving anywhere. 

Yet the Africans who live here 
must have permission from the gov- 
ernment to do so. Every male of 
eighteen years or over living in this 
location must pay the government 
$5.00 a year poll tax, $3.75 a year 
hut tax, $3.00 a year ground rent, 
$1.25 a year dog tax, and $0.25 per 
head per month cattle dipping tax. 

To meet all these taxes and to 
feed and clothe his family and 
educate his children (no education 
is free for Africans in South Afri- 
ca), the man must of course find 
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‘work, The average and usual work 
he can find is as herdboy at twenty- 
five cents a week and domestic serv- 
ice at fifty cents a week. Or he can 
go to work in the mines at fifteen 
dollars per month. But this he hates 
to do because it means he must be 
away from his family from nine to 
eleven months, doing dangerous and 
backbreaking work. Out of these 
magnificent wages he must pay the 
expenses of transportation to and 
from the mines, and the inevitable 
pass fees. These expenses and fees 
often eat up 15 to 20 per cent of 
his total wages. 

From Langa back to town. On 
the road we passed many Africans 
trudging back from Capetown, the 
daily search for work having been 
unsuccessful. They had walked the 
seven miles into town and seven 
miles back. 

Back in town we went to see “the 
Quarter,” where the Colored people 
live. One must see the conditions 
here to believe them: Jerry Street 
with its dreadful one-story three- 
room houses; steps up to an un- 
railed dangerous porch; dark hall 
through the house front-to-back ; no 
kitchen, no water, no bath, no toilet 

The cooking sometimes is done in 
the hall, but more often done in the 
yard, in a coal house with stove but 
no chimney. Some houses have a 
rough lean-to kitchen, but space is 
at such a premium that this lean-to 
is nearly always let out as.a room. 
All the washing is done in the yard, 
where there is a community tap and 
a community toilet. Every inch of 
house space is used for sleeping. In 
every room ‘are camp beds, cots, 
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pallets, blanketbeds on the floor. 
There are three to four people 
living in every room. Everyone 
collects on the porch and steps for 
light and air. 

In one of the few two-story 
houses I climbed the stairs with 
Miss Williams to the second floor, 
clinging to a handrail which was 
certainly necessary because the steep 
narrow stairs had holes big enough 
for your foot to slip through. Some- 
one was making a fire in the hall, 
preparing to cook a meal, and smoke 
rose through the house. 

In another house we climbed a 
sort of ladder (this time with no 
handrail to steady us) to a trap 
door and into a kind of loft above. 
Here a mother lived with her two 
children. The place was spotlessly 
clean, with their rags of clothing 
washed and hung neatly over a line 
strung across the room: a worn-out 
towel, clean and folded, shabby 
clothes; and more shabby clothes 
hung on hooks on the walls. This 
dignified pleasant woman was mak- 
ing the best of her surroundings. 

The unscrupulous white landlords 
who own these houses rent them to 
a Colored housekeeper, who in turn 
rents out every inch of sleeping 
space. The health board does noth- 
ing whatever to improve the con- 
ditions, does not even inspect “the 
Quarter.” 


airs the question of Afri- 
ca is even more interesting, 
exciting, and pressing than 

heretofore. Africa has at long 


last come into focus in world think- 
ing. The interest and attention of 
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the world are now, reluctantly, dir- 
rected toward that great continent. 
The North African Campaign was 
crucial in this war. That's where 
we got our toe hold in this present 
match to victory. Vitally important 
supply bases, repair bases, airfields 
are in Africa. Critical raw materials 
—tubber, essential alloys used in 
making steel, palm oil, cotton, 
cocoa, radium come from Africa. 
The Free French were given new 
life, hope, and impetus because of 
the loyalty, courage and political as- 
tuteness of Felix Eboue, the black 
Governor of the Chad Region, in 
French Equatorial Africa. Interna- 
tional airdromes have been estab- 
lished at strategic points in North, 
West, Central, and East Africa. Da- 
kar, Cairo, Brazzaville are known to 
millions of the newspaper, radio, 
and film public. 

Formerly remote Africa is right 
around the corner, by plane. 

But far more important than all 
this is the fact that for the first time 
since the penetration of Africa by 
the white man, the people of the 
world will have to consider the peo- 
ple of Africa. 

Until this war, the only people 
who were even vaguely aware of 
Africans as human beings were mis- 
sionaries. Tourists, businessmen, 
government officials, and politicians 
—with few exceptions—considered 
the Africans (if they considered 
them at all) as savages, labor fod- 
der, and pawns. 

This war has changed all that. 
The people of the world, in fighting 
for their own freedom, have come 
at long last to sense that no man 
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can be free until all men are free. 

Many people try to avoid facing 
this reality; many people are facing 
it reluctantly. 

But Hitler, in his insistence upon 
the superiority of the few, Ais few, 
over the many, in his ruthless en- 
slavement of some peoples and the 
extermination of others, has shown 
clearly that race inferiority, tolerated 
so complacently yesterday because it 
meant the non-white, today comes 
out to mean the non-Aryan, the non- 
Nazi; that slavery so complacently 
tolerated yesterday because it meant 
the African, the Negro, comes out 
today to mean all the conquered 
peoples. 

When an aroused world, at last 
determined not to continue to waste 
its wealth and manpower in periodic 
destructive wars, carefully considers 
the securing of a permanent peace, 
realistic statesmen will have to con- 
sider seriously the freedom of peo- 
ples. 

Millions of soldiers (including 
Africans and Negroes) have been 
fighting in remote places of the 
earth for Democracy and the Four 
Freedoms—for themselves, and for 
their people. 

Since these millions are men of 
all nations, all colors, all creeds, they 
are fighting for Democracy and the 
Four Freedoms for all the peoples 
of the world. 

Many of these soldiers have, alas, 
died for this high goal. 

I believe there will never be peace 
in the world until people achieve 
what they have fought and died for. 
Africans are people. 
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CAN NEGROES AND JEWS BE ALLIES? By Harold Orlansky 
No, says this challenging article which tells the story of Negro anti- 
Semitism and argues that these two minorities are being used against 
one another by men in high places interested in having an American 
scapegoat. 

IF I WERE A NEGRO By Leonard Feather 
Most of the If 1 Were a Negro articles have been too meek, the noted 
jazz expert Leonard Feather wrote. Why doesn’t everyone talk turkey? 
All right, the editors of NeGro DicesT said, shoot the works. And 
Feather did in a smashup piece that carries the title “Wanted: A White 
Mammy.” 

MY FAVORITE WAR HERO By Enoc P. Waters 
The story of a Negro GI who lost his life to save a buddy in a foun- 
dering landing craft is the first of a new series to appear in coming 
issues of NEGRO DIGEST. 

RIOTS AND RUINS By A. Clayton Powell 
The widely-acclaimed, hard-hitting blast at racial violence by the pastor 
of the Harlem Abyssinian Baptist Church will be the book condensa- 
tion of the month. Powell's indictment of the sociologists who study 
race relations and do little more is “must” reading. 


ROUND TABLE 


SHOULD THE NEGRO SEEK GRADUAL OR IMMEDIATE 
RACIAL EQUALITY? 


Gradual...... John Temple Graves, Editor, Birmingham Age-Herald 
Immediate......... _..Henrietta Buckmaster, Author, “Deep River” 
Hodding Carter, Author, "The Winds of Fear’ 
Immediate. ...... Ted LeBerthon, Associate Editor, Catholic Digest 
Immediate. .... Earl Conrad, Author, “Harriet Tubman” 
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The Editors of Negro Digest Announce 
a — A New 
National 

ZF, 
Negro 
Picture 
Magazine 


On All Newstands October 10 


SJ 50 pages of outstanding picture stories done by some 


of the crack photographers of the nation, the first issue of Ebony 

will pioneer in an entirely new field of Negro publications. Printed 

on a new type of slick machined paper designed to reproduce pho 
tographs with extra fidelity, Ebony’s pages will be Life-size. 

Ebony will bring to its readers a new idea in magazines—to portray the 
Negro as an everyday average American with the same faith, interests ang 
beliefs as his fellow men. It will feature the human side of the Negro 
his hobbies and his culture, his working people and his leaders, his pin-up 
and his kids. 

In the initial issue are photo features on Rochester's $50,000 Hollywood 
home and “Black Banker’ Major R. R. Wright of Philadelphia. Three 
pages of cartoons by E. Simms Campbell and Jay Jackson top off the art 
work. 


Special Introductory Offer 
To Necro Dicest Readers 


One Year's Subscription For $2.50 


(Regular price $3) 


d subscription orders to Ebony, 5619 South Stat 21, I 
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